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SOME PROBLEMS 


» BUBER’S 


DIALOGICAL 


by Nathan 


MUTUALITY 


The phenomenon of dialogical] life 
is not only the constant theme in Bu- 
ber’s thought but also his main contri- 
buton to what might prima facie be 
called an ontology of human life. We 
have to consider in the first place the 
various details of his findings related to 
the fact and the character of dialogical 
life. 

Let us begin our analysis by point- 
ing out the fact that through the notion 
of dialogical life or dialogical form Bu- 
ber aims at the assessment of the pri- 
macy of the relation within the human 
scope. In the course of his development 
Buber introduced several terms for the 
description of the phenomenon, such as 


dialogue, essential relation, the “be- 
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tween.”’ Though there is a slight shift in 
emphasis in these various terms, the 
main idea has been retained. Follow- 
ing his own description, we may say 
that the sphere of the interhuman is 
that of being vis-a-vis one another while 
the explication of this sphere is called 
the dialogical form (das Dialogische). 
To be embedded in the vis-a-vis situa- 
tion is to be embedded in mutuality or 
“entering into mutuality.”* The very 
partners of a situation of mutuality, 
those usually described and termed as 
I and Thou, are established through the 
relation of mutuality: “I become 
through my relations with the Thou; 
as I become ], I say Thou.’ Though a 
possible interpretation of this statement 
might be that the whole comprising the 





interrelated human beings is more than 
its components, Buber actually wants to 
place the emphasis not just on the inde- 
pendence of the whole but on the inde- 
pendence of the relation between the 
components, as against the individual 
components. “Each, considered by itself, 
is a mighty abstraction. The individual 
is a fact of existence insofar as he steps 
into a living relation with other individ- 
uals .. . the fundamental fact of human 
existence is man with man.’* This 
sphere of “between” is not simply given 
and established once and_ forever: 
though it is created time and again in 
the course of human life, it is still not 
just an outcome of those creating it, be- 
cause the very creation of the mutual 
contact between human beings presup- 
poses a kind of instinct toward this cre- 
ation, an instinct inherent in human 
beings. “ ‘Between’ is not an auxiliary 
construction, but the real place and 
bearer of what happens between men; it 
has received no specific attention be- 
cause, in distinction from the _in- 
dividual soul and its context, it 
does not exhibit a smooth. con- 
tinuity, but is ever and again re-con- 
stituted in accordance with men’s meet- 
ings with one another.” This double 
face of the sphere of “between,” being as 
it were both real and atmospheric, is 
the most characteristic feature of the 
interhuman scope and therefore, be- 
cause of the combination of the two 
aspects, very difficult to be conceptually 
established, let alone analyzed. Since 
there is, at least in our age, a prevailing 
tendency towards an analysis of wholes 
and relationships, an analysis which 
amounts to reductions, the assessment 
of the independence of the sphere of 
“Between” faces difficulties connected 
with the bias of the prevailing system- 
atic forms of philosophical thought.* 
Since Buber himself uses in this context 
the expression of mysterium he even 
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admittedly enhances the difficulty of a 
morphological, let alone conceptual, es- 
tablishment of the sphere of ““Between.” 


Yet the essential relationship be- 
tween two human beings is, speaking in 
cosmic terms, the new phenomenon in- 
troduced into the cosmos by the appear- 
ance of man. From this point of view, 
Buber talks about the primordial chance 
of being as it comes to appear through 
and because of the fact that there are 
human beings.’ It might be proper to 
add at this juncture that sometimes Bu- 
ber does not confine his description and 
analysis to the human sphere proper as 
for instance when he says, describing 
the emergence of answer or response: 
“a dog has looked at you.’’* And yet his 
main concern is with the nature of re- 
lationship within the human sphere 


proper and the hints at what is beyond 
this sphere are only in nature or an ex- 
pansion of his main findings about the 
character of the human sphere. 


Actually, one of the main concrete 
expressions of the existence of the 
sphere of ““Between”’ is the phenomenon 
of answer: “. . . a word demanding an 
answer has happened to me.’”® It might 
be proper at this juncture to suggest 
that the fact that Buber takes advan- 
tage of the term “dialogue” is related to 
the experience of an answer as pointing 
to a dialogical situation, though Buber 
himself transcends, as we shall see, the 
sphere of linguistic expressions. Still, it 
might be said that the experience of 
being addressed and answering “a word 
and response’’® is the focus of the 
sphere of “Between” or, to put it dif- 
ferently, the living appearance of the 
living essence of the mutual “Between.” 
The living contact established in the sit- 
uation of an address and response to it 
leads Buber to a further step: that of 
stressing the phenomenon of responsi- 
bility in its two senses: the one sense is 





that of responding to a call and the 
other is that of being supposed to re- 
spond. The second sense approaches re- 
sponsibility as it has been discussed in 
the philosophic and juristic literature, 
that is to say, responsibility qua ac- 
countability. Yet because Buber places 
responsibility even in its second sense 
not in the narrow field of one’s being 
supposed to account for deeds, omissions 
and so on, but being supposed to live up 
to the real and essential level of human 
life — that of responding to a fellow 
man — responsibility ceases to have 
a narrow or a moralistic one, for that 
matter. He suggests that it is rooted in 
the fundamental features of human life 
and manifests them. To put it different- 
ly, responsibility has a broad meaning 
because it is not put in an impersonal 
domain of one’s acting, on the one hand, 
and as serving a standard idea of what 
one is supposed to perform in his act- 
ings, on the other, for example, in the 
case where one is supposed to be honest 


according to an idea of honesty. Re- 
sponsibility is put in the realm of re- 


sponding to an independent human 
being or, in Buber’s own words: “Re- 
sponsibility presupposes one who ad- 
dresses me primarily, that is, from a 
realm independent of myself, and to 
whom I am answerable.” The fact that 
Buber uses here the expression “an- 
swerable” points to what has been in- 
troduced above as a second sense of re- 
sponsibility, that is to say, that I am 
supposed to act in a certain way accord- 
ing to what the essence of human life 
is, that is to say according to mutuality 
focused in responsibility. Taking ad- 
vantage of the modern idiom, we might 
say that Buber has to use here the “‘dis- 
positional”’ expression in order to stress 
that one can demand from the human 
being that he behave in a certain way. 
Yet he formulates the dispositional as- 
pect through his main idea, that it is in 


the essence of human beings to respond 
because responsibility is ultimately 
rooted in the nature of the human 
sphere. 

It has been said that the dialogue is 
the focus of the sphere of “Between.” 
We may now add that responsibility is 
the focus of dialogue. As responsibility 
is rooted in the dialogue, the dialogue 
is rooted in the very essence of human 
life. Thus, unless I am wrong (this 
might be a possible interpretation) Bu- 
ber strives for an ontological or an- 
thropological warrant for the ethical as- 
pect of responsibility. This is what he 
actually says: “The idea of responsibil- 
ity is to be brought back from the prov- 
ince of specialized ethics, of an ‘‘ought”’ 
that swings free in the air, into that of 
lived life. Genuine responsibility exists 
only where there is real responding.”’ 
This striving for the ontological warrant 
for ethics amounts actually to the at- 
tempt to ethicize the human sphere al- 
together. The scholastic idea of ens et 
bonum convertuntur is realized within 
the human sphere. 

It is because of this inherent ethi- 
cal aspect of the sphere of “Between” 
that the human beings embedded in the 
relationship of mutuality are persons 
in the terminological sense of the word 
Human beings are unities of their ex- 
periences and not only thinking things 
behind and beyond what they actually 
experience. This description taken from 
Scheler can be applied to what Buber 
says in spite of the differences in his 
view and that of Scheler: “The J of the 
primary word J-Thou makes its appear- 
ance as person and becomes conscious 
of itself as subjectivity.’’** We may sug- 
gest an interpretation of this by saying 
that the unity of experience is estab- 
lished only in the actual meeting with 
a fellow human being, because the unity 
of experience is established in experi- 
ence itself, and this is a living actuality 
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only in the sphere of “Between.” Hence 
to be a person or a personality is not 
to be a unity outside experience but pre- 
cisely within it. Hence the status and 
character of personality itself is estab- 
lished in the sphere of human mutuality. 

Buber himself does not speak of 
the ontological warrant for the ethics 
of mutuality; yet this idea is im- 
plied in various expressions present in 
his writings which aim at establishing 
the primacy of mutuality. For instance: 
“In the beginning is relation — as cate- 
gory of being, readiness, grasping form, 
mould for the soul, it is the a priori of 
relation, the inborn Thou.”'* There is no 
point in discussing the contamination 
of two philosophical traditions expressed 
in the synonymous use of inborn and 
a priori as we fixed it in the above quo- 
tation. But it has to be stressed that 
Buber, while searching for a foundation 
for making mutuality the essence of hu- 
man existence, takes refuge in episte- 
mological terms like a priori or inborn. 
What he actually wants to present is 
the idea that mutual relations between 
human beings are an irreducible fact 


or a sphere sui generis. He expresses 
this by saying that “The inborn Thou 
is realized in the lived relations with 
that which meets it. The fact that this 
Thou can be known as what is over 


against the child .. . is based on the a 
priori of relation.’”'* To be sure, this 
statement carries with itself some diffi- 
culty because of the duality hidden in it: 
there is the inborn Thou and there is 
the Thou as realized. Is there really a 
duality in Buber’s morphology of human 
existence? Buber wants to escape dual- 
ity because the actual facts encountered 
in the human scope are those of mutual- 
ity. Mutuality is irreducible, incapable of 
being analyzed in its components. Yet 
if once it is said that the Thou is in- 
born it is clearly said that the mutuality 
can be dismembered, that is to say, 
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there is an 7] with his inborn Thou on 
the one hand and the Thou on the other, 
and there is the realization of that re- 
lation within the actual sphere of hu- 
man existence. This hidden duality is 
but an outcome of Buber’s drive to base 
mutuality on a fundamental datum, 
sometimes assuming that mutuality it- 
self is this fundamental datum and 
sometimes rooting it in the inborn ca- 
pacities of the individual human being. 
Yet it might be said in spite of this 
shadowy duality, that the main idea is 
that in the beginning there is relation 
and that relation cannot be explained 
even by an a priori or inborn Thou. 
Even in a later stage of his thought, 
Buber uses the term “innate capacity in 
man to confirm his fellow man.’’'* The 
oscillation between the primacy of re- 
lation and the innateness of the ap- 
proach to the fellow man has some bear- 
ing on philosophical problems implied in 
Buber’s thought; but these have to be 
dealt with separately in what follows. 
A slightly different way of putting 
the primacy of the relationship with the 
fellow man is indicated by the employ- 
ment of the term instinct in this con- 
text: “what teaches us the saying of 
Thou is not the originative instinct but 
the instinct for communion.’’'’ Here 
again one may argue that Buber intro- 
duces a term in order to provide justi- 
fication for the reality of the mutual 
relationship to human beings as an ulti- 
mate fact. The status of an ultimate 
fact is expressed through the term in- 
stinct, but still one may doubt whether 
the instinct of communion as it is intro- 
duced here gives an adequate account 
of what Buber himself tries to convey. 
It is not just a given fact or inherited 
instinct of human nature to communi- 
cate or to be in communion. Such an 
explanation connotes in a way a very 
subjective approach, that of rooting the 
factual and even overt reality of human 





life in an instinctive urge of human 
beings. If relation is the primary sphere, 
even the individual human being is 
created in and through relation. Hence 
the instinct for communion cannot be 
independent of the actual communion as 
a primary fact. If the employment of 
terms a priori and inborn was in a way a 
tribute paid to the epistemological 
vogue, the introduction of the term in- 
stinct is in a way a tribute paid to the 
psychological trend .This can be clearly 
seen from the following statement: 
“This instinct is something greater than 
the believers in the ‘libido’ realize: it is 
a longing for the word to become pres- 
ent to us as a person, which goes out to 
us as we do it, which chooses and recog- 
nizes us as we do it, which is confirmed 
in us as we in it.’’** 


The idea of longing conveys again a 
kind of subjective urge and might be a 
trace of some romanticism; it might be 
doubtful whether it represents the find- 
ings of Buber’s own phenomenology of 


human existence. This can be seen clear- 
ly from the fact that Buber wants to 
show that the sphere of “Between” over- 
comes subjectivity, as he himself puts 
it: “A transfusion has taken place after 
which a mere elaboration of subjectivity 
is never again possible or tolerable to 
him.’’’® As long as we use terms like 
longing, we retain the subjective touch. 
As Buber wants to overcome subjec- 
tivity, precisely through mutuality, one 
may wonder whether traces of a sub- 
jective terminology give an adequate 
account of what he tries to convey. 


Now, surveying the advantages of 
the primacy of mutuality, according to 
Buber, one may say that in the first 
place the dichotomy of collectivism and 
individualism is overcome, as in parallel 
fashion subjectivism was supposed to be 
overcome: “I am speaking of living ac- 
tions, but it is vital knowledge alone 


which incites them. Its first step must 
be to smash the false alternative with 
which the thought of our epoch is shot 
through — that of ‘individualism or col- 
lectivism.’ Its first question must be 
about a genuine third alternative.’” 
“Individualism sees man only in relation 
to himself, but collectivism does not see 
man at all, it sees only ‘society.’ With 
the former, man’s face is distorted, with 
the latter it is masked.’’*' The third al- 
ternative is obviously, according to Bu- 
ber, that of “Between’’ where man is 
not related to himself only and still not 
submerged in an annonymous society. 
Further still: “. . . as there is a Thou so 
there is a We.”?? “Only men who are 
capable of truly saying Thou to one an- 
other can truly say We with one an- 
other.’”** “Marx did not take up into 
his concept of society the real relation 
between the really different /] and 
Thou.’’** It is because of this distinction 
that in the most recent presentations of 
Buber’s thought he is careful to make 
the distinction between social life and 
the sphere of “Between,” assuming that 
he transcends the already traditional so- 
ciological distinction between Society 
and Community. The real alternative 
would not be that between Society and 
Community but that between Society 
as the mutual aggregation of particular 
and isolated human beings and that of 
the We, thus presenting the plurality of 
human beings through the grammatical 
form of the first person plural. The 
point is that We is not primarily given 
as J and Thou in their mutual relation 
are. We is an outcome of the factual re- 
lationship. To be sure, what is tradition- 
ally called community might be con- 
sidered as a nearer realization of the 
reality of We than society is, but still 
they are not identical because We is on- 
tologically closer to the proper realm 
of human existence, that of mutual re- 
lationship. 
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Another advantage of the primacy 
of the dialogical mutuality might be 
found in the ethical aspect of it, cer- 
tainly related to the idea of responsi- 
bility dealt with before. ‘Trust, trust in 
the world, because this human being 
exists — that is the most inward 
achievement of the relation in educa- 
tion.”*> Though the notion of trust is 
introduced here in the context of edu- 
cation it seems to be proper to interpret 
jit as the manifestation of mutuality in 
general and not only as that in the edu- 
cational activity or sphere. Buber’s is 
the ethics of trust, trust being in turn a 
manifestation of responsibility qua ad- 
dressing and being addressed. This con- 
veys an optimistic strain in Buber’s 
thought which has some bearing upon 
the general trend of his outlook, but in 
this context it will suffice to say that 
because mutuality is a primary feature 
of human existence, displacement as an 
experience and reality can be looked at 
only as a deviation from fundamental 
facts. This being so, the ethical attitude 
of trust is but an active manifestation 
of the factual basis and nature of hu- 
man life. 

And ultimately there is an affinity 
between the phenomenological, ethical 
and religious view as Buber sees it. Crit- 
icizing ethics as isolated from morphol- 
ogy of human existence, he says: “Re- 
ligion, certainly, has this advantage 
over morality, that it is a phenomenon 
and not a postulate, and further, that it 
is able to include composure as well as 
determination. The reality of morality, 
the demand of the demander, has a 
place in religion, but the reality of re- 
ligion, the unconditioning being of the 
demander has no place in morality.” 
Because Buber relates responsibility to 
somebody calling for response, the ethic 
of responsibility is amplified by the no- 
tion or, in Buber’s own view, by the 
reality of an ultimate demander, thus 
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pointing to the idea of mutuality not 
only within the confined human realm 
but also, and perhaps in the first place, 
within the scope of the relationship be- 
tween man and God. The logic of the 
argument seems to be this: since mu- 
tuality is actualized in responsibility and 
since responsibility presupposes two 
partners of the dialogue, there is a de- 
mand to transcend the human sphere in 
the confined sense of the word and 
reach a super-human personality as the 
partner of the dialogue, as the de- 
mander and the super-human Thou. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF THE OTHER 
It might be a possible suggestion 
that Buber’s “philosophical intuition” 


lies in the specific relationship between 
the human being and God. In terms of 
a religious approach, Buber aims at es- 
tablishing the double-faced relationship: 
the human being is not totally sub- 
merged in God and hence stands vis-a- 
vis as an independent or semi-independ- 


ent partner, while God is not just a fea- 
ture of a subjective experience but is in- 
dependent as well. This two-way rela- 
tionship based on an independence of 
the two partners might be the driving 
motive for the general view of mutual- 
ity. Yet we encounter here, philosophi- 
cally speaking, a kind of ambiguity 
while going outside the confined human 
scope toward the encounter between 
man and God. It has been shown in our 
previous discussion that the mutuality 
within the human sphere is a fundamen- 
tal feature of that sphere and hence it 
has been suggested to look at it as the 
ontological basis of human life. This mu- 
tuality was clearly one within the hu- 
man sphere. As against this, the mutual- 
ity of the relationship between the hu- 
man being and God is asserted as well, 
and hence the question cannot be 
avoided as to the relationship between 
the two mutualities. Does Buber want to 





assert that besides the mutuality in the 
human sphere there is an independent 
mutuality between man and God, or does 
he want to establish the idea of mutual- 
ity in general, which finds its double 
realization within the confined human 
sphere on the one hand and within the 
meeting between man and God on the 
other? It has to be shown now that per- 
haps Buber himself has not said a de- 
finitive word on that issue. 

In one of the versions of his view 
he says: “The extending lines of rela- 
tions meet in the eternal Thou.’’*’ Now, 
this rendering might suggest the idea 
of projection from the human sphere 
toward the meeting with God. Accord- 
ing to this suggestion the primary fact 
is the meeting between the two partners 
within the human scope and this meet- 
ing is extended outside the human 
scope through the approach of God in 
his position as the eternal Thou.** Yet 
on the other hand, Buber says that “in 
each Thou we address the eternal Thou”’ 
and from this point of view it has to 
be said that the eternal Thou is present, 
inherent or hidden within the human 
scope and the extension of the lines is 
rather in the nature of an explication 
of what is inherent or implicit and not 
a real extension in the sense of going 
outside a confined sphere. Further still, 
“the relation with man is the real simile 
of the relation with God.”** This ver- 
sion, if interpreted, may suggest that 
the relation with God is the primary 
fact while the relation with man is but 
the expression or human manifestation 
of the primary relation with God. Still, 
there is a different rendering as well, 
when it is said that the same Thou en- 
countered in the relation between man 
and man is that which comes down to 
us from God and steps up from us to 
God.*® According to this version, the 
idea of Thou is the primary idea, as it 
has been hinted before, and it finds its 


twofold realization within the human 
sphere on the one hand and in experi- 
ence of God on the other. The variety 
of renderings might be understood, and 
rightly so to some extent, as Buber’s 
own struggle for the most adequate ex- 
pression of his main intuition. And yet 
there is a philosophical problem implied 
in the variety of renderings: because 
Buber does not want to establish just 
the abstract notion of the Thou which 
can be differently realized as a Platonic 
Thou, as it were, appearing in various 
experiential phenomena, he has to 
point to that unity of the essence of the 
Thou and his reality which is a funda- 
mental irreducible fact of human ex- 
perience. And here his trend toward a 
unification of what he himself calls 
theological anthropology and philosoph- 
ical anthropology faces its inherent 
difficulty. Buber is eager to maintain 
the metaphysical presupposition of the 
concrete man’s bond with the absolute," 
as he himself puts it, and still deal with 
human existence as it is experientially 
realized in the mutuality of ““Between.” 
The trend toward unification of the 
two possible experiences leads him to 
the systematic oscillation between the 
two views: either to assert the semi- 
independence of the human sphere on 
the one hand and man’s vis-a-vis God 
experience on the other, or to establish 
a synthesis of the two experiences 
Maintaining the former view might ul- 
timately lead him to a duality which 
amounts to a hesitation whether mu- 
tuality within the human sphere is 
actually a primary ontological fact as 
he wants programmatically to assert. 
Maintaining the latter view might bring 
him close to the problem whether the 
relationship to God is an extension of 
the human sphere or the other way 
around, whether the human sphere is a 
confinement or a lirnited realization of 
the relationship with God. 
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It seems that the ontological prob- 
lem facing Buber’s view on this point 
is not dealt with sufficiently, extensive- 
ly, and systematically to make possible 
a conclusion as to his main position. 
Possibly here again the shift toward ex- 
perience permits him not to raise the 
ontological problem and to remain with- 
in the experiential encountering itself. 
Here is what he says: “All the enthusi- 
asm of the philosophers for monologue, 
from Plato to Nietzsche, does not touch 
the simple experience of faith, that 
speaking with God is something toto 
genere different from ‘speaking with 
oneself’; whereas, remarkably, it is not 
something toto genere different from 
speaking with another human being.” 
The ontological problem as to which of 
the meetings is the primary one, 
whether that between human beings or 
that between man and God, is left as 
it were aside, while the similarity of 
the experiences in the two fields is 
brought to the fore. Yet even here, 
granting for the sake of this discussion, 
that there is a possiblity of dealing sep- 
arately with the experiential aspect out- 
side the ontological one, the question 
has to be raised whether this similarity 
can be really maintained. Even within 
the human sphere the problem of inter- 
pretation, the problem of whether or 
not we actually encounter a Thou, can 
be raised, as has been done in the var- 
ious discussions of the epistemological 
question of the Thou. But if the prob- 
lem of interpretation arises within this 
human sphere, it certainly arises within 
the sphere of the experience of God qua 
the Other, or the absoluteness of the 
Other, to use Buber’s own words.** “Hu- 
man life Buber says touches on 
absoluteness in virtue of its dialogical 
character.’’** Can this be said to be just 
a feature of human experience or intui- 


tion or is this precisely an interpretation 
of human experience, and perhaps an 
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interpretation towards a total systema- 
tization of it as is usually found in phil- 
osophical systems? If God is the abso- 
luteness of the other, then the idea of 
otherness is introduced into the system 
either as an amplification of the en- 
countered other within the human 
sphere or as an absolute warrant for 
the independent position of the other in 
this field. If a philosophical analogy 
might be permitted here, then the ab- 
solute otherness as a warrant for the 
independence of the other being, occu- 
pies a parallel position to that of “thing 
in itself’ in Kant’s view, at least one of 
the functions of which is to safeguard 
the reality of the appearances, or to as- 
certain their givenness vis-a-vis reason 
or intellect. 

Again, we find in, the idea of God 
as understood by Buber a combination 
of the two aspects characteristic of the 
otherness in the human sphere: inde- 
pendence, on the other hand, and rela- 
tion, on the other, God being a reality 
independent of man and having a rela- 
tion with him. Here there is parallelism 
of structures between the human sphere 
where the fellow man is both independ- 
ent and related and the sphere of the 
experience of God where God is both 
independent and related. But even here, 
assuming the parallelism of structures, 
the problem of primacy of either struc- 
ture has to be raised precisely because 
of what Buber says about mutuality as 
a fundamental feature of human life. 

In one point there seems to be a 
limit to the parallelism between the hu- 
man sphere in the narrow sense of the 
word and that between man and God. 
Within the human sphere the deteriora- 
tion of the relationship between ] and 
Thou to that between J and /t is pos- 
sible, understandable, though not onto- 
logically and ethically permitted. Yet 
within the sphere between man and God 
the introduction of the category, or as 





Buber puts it, primary word 7 and It 
is not justifiable at all. “If God is ad- 
dressed as He or It, it is always allegori- 
cally. But if we say Thou to him, then 
mortal sense has set the unbroken truth 
of the world in a word.’ It would be 
very difficult to say that within the con- 
fined human sphere the status of He or 
It is but an allegory. Yet this can be 
said within the sphere of the relation 
between man and God. Since God is the 
otherness in its absoluteness, it cannot 
be, ontologically speaking, reduced to 
the level of an Jt. From this point of 
view a possible interpretation might be 
suggested: that the position of God as 
the absolute other is not only a warrant 
for the position of the fellowman as an 
independent and related other, but is 
also the guiding idea of the otherness 
of the fellowman, or, put differently, 
the ideal of otherness in the personalis- 
tic and ethical sense of the word. But 
Buber would be very hesitant to accept 
the interpretation because it sounds like 
an idealistic interpretation of the other- 
ness of God, being both an idea and an 
ideal. Yet the paradoxical thing about 
Buber’s view of God is that he touches 
very closely on an idealistic position and 
one may encounter here a gap between 
his “philosophical intuition” on the one 
hand and its exposition on the other. 
One can agree that the objective of Bu- 
ber’s thought was to establish the unity 
of religious experience and anthropolog- 
ical philosophy and wonder whether 
this objective has been attained. 


GROUNDWORK OF THE RELATIONSHIP 
The immanently religious trend of 
Buber’s thought leaves us with an os- 
cillation as to the primacy of the sphere 
between man and God. The later stage 
of Buber’s thought expressed in his idea 
of distance and relation leaves us with 
a doubt whether relationship within the 
human sphere is actually as primary as 


it has been formulated in his former and 
most known writings. To be sure, even 
in the later stage of his thought Buber 
uses expressions reminding us of the 
texture of his basic views as, for in- 
stance, the expression “becoming a self 
with me.’** And yet there is a kind of 
second thought inherent in his later 
views as to the primacy of the relation- 
ship as an independent, self-contained 
form of human existence. The traces of 
a revision or second thought of his view 
are indicated in the very fact that he is 
talking now about the “primal setting at 
a distance” being “‘the presupposition of 
the other (entering into relation).’’ He 
continues, saying: “‘that the first move- 
ment is the presupposition of the other 
is plain from the fact that one can enter 
into relation only with being which has 
been set at a distance, more precisely, 
has become an independent opposite. 
And it is only for man that an inde- 
pendent opposite exists.’’*’ The notion of 
the independent opposite is retained 
from the previous writings of Buber as 
the fellowman, and God as well, is still 
viewed as independent opposite. But the 
new approach comes into relief in the 
fact that Buber seems to think now that 
the position of being independent oppo- 
site is not originally given or encoun- 
tered within the human context. The po- 
sition of an independent opposite is es- 
tablished through a specific attitude, 
that of setting at distance. Now, formal- 
ly speaking one may still argue that 
the setting at a distance is a sort of 
relation. But relation as it has been 
used by Buber was fundamentally a mu- 
tual relationship and its expression was 
a contact of responsibility. From this 
point of view, relationship had from the 
outset a humane and even an ethical 
connotation. But the relation of dis- 
tance, to keep to the formal aspect, has 
a different feature because Buber ex- 
plicitly transcends, as it were, the hu- 
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man situation asking now the question 
where the human situation is placed or 
where does the mutual relaticnship 
come into existence. This question is 
answered: “Distance provides the hu- 
man situation, relation provides man be- 
coming in that situation.’’** If one may 
introduce here the difference between 
framework and the picture within the 
framework, one may say that in his 
later stage Buber asks about the frame- 
work of the pictures of human life. The 
picture itself is still that of mutuality 
but it has to be explained through its 
placement in the context of the universe, 
and for the sake of this placement Bu- 
ber introduces the notion of setting at 
distance. But if this is the case, then 
mutuality within the human sphere is 
only a prima facie ontological primacy 
because ultimately it presupposes the 
setting of distance as the ontological 
presupposition of the sphere of relation- 
ship. The fact that Buber enlarges, in 
a way, the locus of the human situation 
is expressed by the fact that he now 
uses the expression — following biolog- 
ical distinctions — that a world exists 
as an independent opposite through the 
setting of distance.*® Mutuality of hu- 
man relations is thus placed in the world 
but this being so, world ceases to be a 
neutral, impersonal fact to be under- 
stood according to the category of It. 
If the world set through the distance is 
the presupposition for mutual relation- 
ship, we are actually going beyond the 
former rigid distinction between the 
primary words 7] and Thou on the one 
hand and 7 and /t on the other. The 
world is not just an Jt and the relation- 
ship between 7] and Thou is not merely 
primarily given. The world has a hu- 
man meaning, being the presupposition 
of relations because the setting of it is 
a presupposition of relations. 
Moreover, while introducing the 
idea of setting at a distance, Buber ac- 
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tually presupposes the fundamental po- 
sition of reflection even for the sake of 
mutuality of the human relations. To 
set at a distance is to maintain a reflec- 
tive attitude, as Buber himself says: “it 
is only the realm which is removed, 
lifted out from sheer presence, with- 
drawn from the operation of needs and 
wants, set at a distance ... .’"*° All these 
expressions point to a reflective attitude 
because to be removed from needs and 
wants and so on is to maintain a kind of 
sovereignty toward the basic situation 
and this sovereignty can be maintained 
only through reflection. Clearly, when 
Buber talks about setting a distance 
he is not talking in spatial terms but in 
terms of release, the latter being a kind 
of freedom, maintained through the po- 
sition of a spectator. But the position 
of a spectator is that of a reflective atti- 
tude. If this interpretation is correct, 
then in his later stage Buber actually 
becomes aware of the fact that the ex- 
periential view, as he maintained in his 
main writings, is again not independent 
and self-contained but is rooted in a re- 
flective attitude. The experiential atti- 
tude of Buber’s is, in a way, broken al- 
ready in terms of the religious trend 
of his thought. There the direction was 
toward a combination of an idea within 
an ideal, as has been stated before. 
Now the experiential texture of his 
thought is broken not because of the 
religious trend but because of his an- 
thropological trend, that is to say, be- 
cause of the fact that he asks himself 
the question as to the presupposition for 
mutuality, thus questioning the primacy 
of mutuality if not from the point of 
view of the genesis of our experience, 
then from the point of view of its onto- 
logical and logical foundations. The re- 
flective attitude creeps up and thus Bu- 
ber, perhaps unconsciously, touches up- 
on the question of the transition from 
the reflective attitude to mutuality of 





relationship, the question dealt with in 
Hegel’s chapter on the master and the 
slave. Here we find one of the most im- 
portant critical points of Buber’s 
thought which has to be picked up later 
on in our analysis. In the meantime the 
inner development of Buber’s thought 
itself has to be stressed. 


ONTOLOGY OR A POSTULATE 

Starting a critical examination of 
some of Buber’s ideas, it has to be said 
in the first place: it is not our task to 
deal with the factual importance of the 
relation between man and man. Our 
problem is to elucidate the ontological 
position of this fact in terms set by Bu- 
ber himself, that is to say, that he is 
enquiring into the basic stratum of 
human existence. Even when one does 
not question the importance of human 
mutuality on the factual level one may 
doubt whether the factual level is self- 
contained, metaphysically independent. 
or to put it differently, that it reveals 
the most fundamental level of human 
existence. It might be proper to express 
some doubts about this _ taking-for- 
granted of identity between the factual 
importance and ontological relevance. 

In the first place, it has to be said 
that from the outset Buber identifies 
reality with either the reality of the re- 
lation between 7] and Thou and/or with 
the reality of the relationship between 
I and Jt. He deals with reality as realized 
in the two material fields of the relation 
of the J with the Thou and the relation 
of the J with the Jt. As he himself puts 
it: “Real existence, that is real man in 
his relation to his being, is comprehen- 
sible only in connection with the nature 
of the being to which he stands in rela- 
tion.”*' Yet as a matter of principle there 
is a distinction between the concept of 
reality and reality as it is materialized 
in this or that field. We have to retain 
this duality and not to assume in the 


first place that the concept of reality, 
divorced from its realization in a ma- 
terial field, is but an abstraction, as it 
is tacitly at least assumed by Buber. To 
be sure, Buber shares here the realistic 
and even existentialist bias because of 
his very tendency to give an account 
from within or to assume that there is 
no way and no justification for a deal- 
ing with reality other than that of point- 
ing to a specific field understood as 
reality, as he says for example, in his 
discussions about the reality of the ex- 
ternal world. But here a very simple 
philosophical consideration cannot be 
avoided: in order to identify as reality 
any field of material data, like that of 
the external world or of mutuality be- 
tween J] and Thou, one has to use the 
concept of reality; the concept as such 
is not given with and in the field of 
the material data. Hence the concept of 
reality is broader than that of a material 
realization of it, be it the external world 
or the setting between 7] and Thou. In 


order to know about the reality of J and 
Thou we have to know more than about 
this reality. 


Mutatis mutandis, the same can be 
applied to the concept of relationship, 
granting the existence and relevance of 
the relationship between J] and Thou 
Can it be assumed as self-evident that 
relationship is automatically realized 
either in the sphere of J and Thou or in 
the sphere of J and Jt? Jt seems to be 
correct to say that in order to identify 
this or that field as a field of relation- 
ship, we have to presuppose the concept 
of relationship and read it into a field 
of concrete realization of relationshiy 
We can not just decipher it as this or 
that field inherent in it, that is to say, 
ultimately, extract it from reality. 

This might sound like a scholastic- 
epistemological consideration in rather 
a Kantian line; but this is not the pur- 
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pose of this observaton. The purpose is 
to show Buber’s own oscillation with re- 
gard to the reflective attitude. It is our 
purpose to show that Buber himself is 
not clear on the status of reflection 
within the human scope: whether re- 
flection itself is but an extraction from 
the primacy of mutuality or whether 
mutuality presupposes reflection. It has 
been shown in a previous stage of our 
analysis that Buber in one of his later 
writings decides for a reflective attitude 
as a presupposition for relationships. 
But even in his former writings we may 
find some kernels of the later develop- 
ment though not a clear conclusion as 
to this very decisive point. 

We have to show that in a very 
fundamental question Buber holds a 
twofold view: he assumes on the one 
hand that “through the Thou a man be- 
comes I’’*? or, as he says differently: 
“the 7 emerges as a single element out 
of the primal experiences, out of the 
vital primal words | - affecting - Thou 


and Thou-affecting-I, only after they 


have been split.’** According to this 
view, there is a primary wholeness of 
an / in his relation to the Thou and vice 
versa and the particular 7 is but an out- 
come of an isolaton from the comprising 
wholeness. It has to be asked here im- 
mediately, what kind of isolation is here 
performed and by what means is it per- 
formed? Is it an isolation like the falling 
apart of one piece of stone from the 
conglomerate sand, that is to say, an 
isolation in space? Or is it a self-realiza- 
tion of the 7 through his awareness, 
that is to say, reflection, that he is 
different from the Thou, from the whole 
of the relationship, that is to say he is 
a self because of the inner centre of his 
existence rooted in his reflection? But 
Buber, while holding the view of the 
primacy of the relationship versus the 
independence of the 7, does not seem to 
share the notion of the basic importance 
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of the reflective attitude as a condition 
of the self-awareness of the 7 as an 
independent entity. Here is what he 
says: “... man’s essential life is not to 
be grasped from what unrolls in the in- 
dividual’s inner life, nor from the con- 
sciousness of one’s own self, which 
Scheler takes to be the decisive differ- 
ence between man and beast, but from 
the distinctiveness of his relations to 
things and to living beings.’’** But pre- 
cisely at this point it has to be asked 
whether the distinctiveness of the fields 
of relations can be assumed without 
pointing to the status of the conscious- 
ness of one’s own self, and this for a 
decisive reason: if we do not grant the 
status of consciousness of one’s own self 
we are facing the riddle of how could a 
human being realize that it is he as a 
human being who maintains relations to 
things and to living beings and is not 
just submerged but amounts to a two- 
fold attitude of detachment and attach- 
ment and to a simultaneity of the two 
aspects of the twofold attitude. Now, 
how is it possible to be both detached 
and attached without the consciousness 
of oneself as a constitutive feature in the 
total situation, as Buber himself later 
recognized in his idea of setting a dis- 
tance as an outcome of a reflective atti- 
tude? What Buber himself says in a 
metaphoric way, hardly contributes to a 
conceptual elucidation of his objective: 
“Life is not lived by my playing the 
enigmatic game on a board by myself, 
but by my being placed in the presence 
of a being with whom I have agreed on 
no rules for the game and with whom 
no rules can be agreed on.’’** One may 
wonder whether this is the real dichot- 
omy — being placed on the board by 
myself or being placed in the presence 
of another fellowman, this is not a 
dichotomy because the position of being 
placed in the presence of another being 
does not abolish the position of myself. 





It is myself who is placed in a certain 
position and as self, one has ultimately 
to call one’s own consciousness as a 
basic foundation for one’s awareness as 
“myself.” Further still, there is no real 
dichotomy between being placed in the 
presence of another human being and 
playing the game according to rules. 
Granting that rules are secondary be- 
cause they are confined or because they 
do not exhaust the total field of rela- 
tionships, there is still a fundamental 
difference of roles, that between 7 and 
Thou, and this division is not an outcome 
of a rule of games but just a manifesta- 
tion of the self-consciousness of each 
of the two human beings who is focus- 
ing the relationship on himself by vir- 
tue of his self-consciousness. 

Hence one may doubt whether Bu- 
ber is doing justice to Heidegger’s view 
and this can be said even if one holds a 
critical attitude toward Heidegger's 


philosophy. Buber says about Heideg- 
ger: “... the anthropological question, 
which the man who has become solitary 


discovers ever afresh, the question 
about the essence of man and about his 
relation to the being that is, has been 
replaced by another question, the one 
which Heidegger calls the fundamental- 
ontological question, about human ex- 
istence in its relation to its own being.’’** 
The critical question has to be posed 
again whether this is a real dichotomy: 
the relation to one’s own being and the 
relation to the fellowman. The two re- 
lations can be considered as lying on 
two different levels. Heidegger’s onto- 
logical question refers to the position 
of self-consciousness; hence Heidegger 
talks about the ontological sphere as 
different from the ontic sphere. Yet Bu- 
ber identifies the question related to 
one’s own being with solitariness as if 
the two were identical. The basic stra- 
tum of self-consciousness does not make 
human beings solitary; it only points to 


the centre and focus of all his relations 
including his relation to the fellowman 
or to the world in general. Without the 
presupposition of self-consciousness, all 
relations would split up or dissolve in 
atomic moments of relations and would 
not create the continuum of human rela- 
tions. To be sure, Buber himself is aware 
of the fact that human relations as he 
describes them are difficult to grasp 
because they might be atomic, exhaust- 
ing themselves in the present flowing 
and disappearing acts of relationship. 
Though this impressionistic trend is im- 
plied in Buber’s view, he still tends to 
the idea of a perpetual creation of the 
field of human relations. Yet there is no 
other condition for a perpetual creation 
than the fact that human relations have 
their centre in the self-consciousness of 
the partners involved in them. 

Our point until now was to show 
that Buber assumed the primacy of re- 
lations over the independent status of 
the J, but precisely on this point he 
holds the contrary view as well. Let us 
support our contention with a few quo- 
tations from his writings: “Certainly in 
order to be able to go out to the other 
you must have the starting place, you 
must have been, you must be with your- 
self.’’"*7 And he even makes a distinction 
between the psychological primacy of 
the relation with the Thou and the sta- 
tus of the J] as an independent being. 
Here is what he says: “It is true that 
the child says Thou before it learns to 
say J, but on the height of personal ex- 
istence one must truly be able to say / 
in order to know the mystery of the 
Thou in its whole truth.’** Though 
there is no explication of the mystery 
in this context, one might guess that 
the mystery of the Thou is not unre- 
lated to the existence of the Thou as 
an independent human being and thus 
centered in his own consciousness. What 
Buber calls here “height of personal ex- 
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istence” in distinction to the psycholog- 
ical process of the development of 
one’s own consciousness, points to the 
distinction which has to be made be- 
tween the psychological and factual 
level and the ontological and logical 
roots and conditions of human exist- 
ence. Buber’s own oscillation between 
the two views, i.e., the primacy of the 
relationship on the one hand and the 
primacy of the 7 on the other, reflects 
his own hidden oscillation between a 
factual description of human life and 
the intended ontology of it. 

But even factually one may won- 
der whether Buber’s account of the 
emergence of the consciousness of the 7 
within the setting of the relation with 
the Thou is fully adequate. Let us quote 
an outcome of a psychological or psy- 
cho-pathological examination: “The 
need for nature was strongly anchored 
in her. After the walk (and the follow- 
ing imposed rest) she usually occupied 
herself more readily and in a better way. 
It even made her more sociable, while 
curiously enough, forced contact with 
people caused her to withdraw within 
herself. Apparently the pleasure found 
in nature gave her narcistic strength 
....* Now it can be argued that the 
above quotation points to forced con- 
tact with people. But it seems that the 
main question is whether the real back- 
ground and reservoir of forces for the 
emergence of a stable 7 is to be found 
within the scope of the mutuality be- 
tween human beings or whether it has to 
be grounded in the relationship between 
man and nature or man and the uni- 
verse, as A. D. Gordon perhaps as- 
sumed. To be sure, this is a psychologi- 
cal-factual consideration, but since Bu- 
ber certainly draws from psychological- 
factual insight, the psychological ques- 
tion might be considered as not being 
out of place in the context of our dis- 
cussion. 
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Let us now make a further critical 
observation, not unrelated to the for- 
mer one; it has to be asked whether the 
outcome of Buber’s thinking is a philo- 
sophical description of the human situa- 
tion or rather an establishment of pos- 
tulates and imperatives of what human 
life has to be. Buber certainly cannot 
avoid the postulative bias, though as 
has been mentioned before, he criticizes 
Feuerbach slightly for his postulative 
attitude. Buber says: “We should not 
live toward another thinker of whom 
we wish to know nothing beyond his 
thinking but, even if the other is a 
thinker, toward his bodily life over and 
above his thinking — rather toward 
his person, to which, to be sure, the 
activity of thinking also belongs.’’*® This 
is certainly, even stylistically, a postu- 
late. Yet in this context a broader issue 
arises: we may grant that the fulfil- 
ment of human existence is to be found 
in the mutuality of human relations, 
though this fulfilment, as any other, 
is certainly not without intrinsic prob- 
lems. Let us suppose that the mutuality 
of human relations is a kind of entele- 
cheia of the human features; but it still 
does not follow from this view that 
fundamentally the human being has to 
be defined as a creature of mutuality. 
There is no contradiction — as seems to 
be supposed by Buber — between one’s 
relation to himself in terms of a reflec- 
tive attitude and one’s realization in 
terms of the mutuality of human rela- 
tions. 

It has been said before that human 
relations, if not rooted in the focus of 
self-consciousness, may become atomic, 
momentary and even ephemeral. Only 
by virtue of their grounding in reflec- 
tion or self-consciousness do we step be- 
yond the factuality of the flow of chang- 
ing relations. Buber is very anxious not 
to root the level of relations in a realm 
which might overstep them, neither in 





self-consciousness on the one hand nor 
in any specific content on the other. 
Even the relationship with God does not 
overstep the confined scope of relation- 
ships proper in order to establish some 
thing which is substantive, being a con- 
tent of relations and not just the dy- 
namics of relationship. Though Buber 
talks about dialogue and dialogical sit- 
uations, actually the dialogue as a dy- 
namic occurrence in the plane of linguis- 
tic expressions is but a metaphoric de- 
sription for Buber: “Real faith . . . be- 
gins when the dictionary is put down, 
when you are done with it.”™ It is not 
by chance that Buber stresses the over- 
coming of the linguistic expression be- 
cause in a linguistic expression there is 
something that refers to a reservoir of 
contents which is actually conveyed. 
The doctrine of dialogical mutuality as 
propagated by Buber is not based in the 
notion of a substance or a content which 
is conveyed in the dialogical meeting. 
The very dialogical meeting is, as it 
were, its own content according to Bu- 
ber, as he himself puts it: “Consider 
man with man, and you see human life, 
dynamic, twofold, the giver and the re- 
ceiver, he who does and he who en- 
dures.’"*? In the dialogical situation 
there is a giver and a receiver, but there 
is nothing which is given or received as 
a realm of content, because the very 
situation is considered to be self-con- 
tained or, as Buber has it, “the Eros of 
dialogue has a simplicity of fulness.’’™ 
This seems to be a very decisive point: 
it can be clearly understood why Buber 
tries to avoid the world of the substan- 
tive content; he seems to think that the 
assumption of a realm of content would 
amount to an introduction of what is 
a screen between the two human beings 
meeting each other and thus would 
abolish the immediacy of their meeting 
and living together. Hence he says: 
“Spirit is not the 7, but between 7] and 


Thou, Man lives in the spirit, if he is 
able to respond to his Thou.”** But here 
again one may doubt whether this is a 
real dichotomy: either spirit inherent in 
the 7 or spirit inherent in the relation 
between J] and Thou. The assumption 
that we are referring to some principles, 
like that of the true or of the good, 
leads us to a transcendence of both the 
I and the J] and Thou. But Buber is anx- 
ious to avoid precisely this transcend- 
ing of the scope of relations for a third 
realm of contents. ‘““Man receives and he 
receives not a specific content but a 
Presence, a Presence as power’’** or, in 
a different context, “Divine Pres- 
ence.”** This statement is greatly 
relevant for Buber’s religious think- 
ing because actually there is no 
revelation in Buber which expresses it- 
self in content but only in the givenness 
of the Presence or in the meeting with 
the Presence without the medium of a 
content and without the crystallization 
in a content. But leaving aside the re- 
ligious aspect of his thinking, one may 
wonder whether there is any human 
situation or any situation at all which is 
self-contained in the dynamics of active 
relations without being included in a 
framework of content or without having 
as its constitutive factor a kernel on 
content, as Buber seems to think. And 
this is so not only because neither ideas 
nor interpretations can be avoided but 
precisely because in a dialogical situa- 
tion one acknowledges a human being in 
his position as a human being and this 
acknowledgement itself is not immedi- 
ately given or evidently imposed upon 
us; this acknowledgement presupposes 
the idea of human existence or the no- 
tion of man as man, this notion being 
only partially realized in the partners 
meeting each other. To put it different- 
ly: the notion of man as man is bound 
to accompany any meeting between hu- 
man beings, if this meeting carries with 
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itself the acknowledgement of oneself 
and one’s fellow as concrete human 
beings. In analogy to what has been said 
before, it can be now said: as the iden- 
tification of a field of reality presup- 
poses the idea of reality, so the identifi- 
cation of a dialogical situation presup- 
poses the idea of man as a content, 
hence as a third realm. 


In a way, Buber deals with this 
problem when he says: “Appeal to a 
‘world of ideas’ as a third factor above 
this opposition will not do away with its 
essential twofold nature.’’*’ But the pur- 
pose of our critical observations is not 
to do away with any justified twofold 
nature but only to point out that the 
scope of relations is not self-contained 
but refers to a factor which is not in 
itself in the nature of relations, like 
principles, ideas, etc. Precisely this con- 
ception is criticized by Buber when he 
says: “The fictitious responsibility in the 
face of reason, of an idea, a nature, an 
institution, of all manner of illustrious 
ghosts, all that in itself is not a person 
and hence cannot really, like father and 
mother, prince and master, husband and 
friend, like God, make you answer- 
able.’’** Paraphrasing Hegel’s saying, 
one might say: the realm of reason, 
ideas, etc. is considered to be fictitious, 
not because of its own intrinsic nature 
but because one considers it to be so. 
Only an assumption that human exist- 
ence exhausts itself in personal rela- 
tions can lead to a view that what trans- 
cends personal relations is actually fic- 
titious. But here too one may question 
the dichotomy; either personal relations 
or fictions. There is a reality in reason 
and we are answerable to it, though 
reason is not a personal factor, being 
a principle or the level for awareness of 
principles. We are answerable to the 
principle of truth, though the principle 
of truth is not like father and mother 
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and even not like God. We are answer- 
able to the principle of truth or to rea- 
son because, on the one hand, reason is 
a pre-condition even for relations and 
on the other, the dynamics of relations 
are not unguided. They are, or at least 
may be, restrained, shaped, channelized 
and the tension between dynamics and 
their guidance refers to the relation be- 
tween our spontaneous activities and 
the principles we are answerable to. 


The abolition of a third realm, be 
it that of concepts like reality, relation 
or spirit and principles, leads Buber to 
a metaphysical impressionism. This can 
be shown at least in one point: “The 
present arises only in virtue of the fact 
that the Thou becomes present.’’*’ If 
this statement might be interpreted 
without distorting it, one might say that 
Buber acknowledges in the span of time 
presence only, the presence in the tem- 
poral sense of the word is but an expres- 
sion of the presence in the existential 
sense of the word, be it the presence of 
the human being or the presence of 
God, who does not convey any substan- 
tive content. Yet human existence, 
though flowing and actualizing itself in 
the present moment, is not just a collec- 
tion of these moments but has some con- 
tinuity in itself because human exist- 
ence is delimited between reflection on 
the one hand and principles on the 
other. The fact that Buber is in a way 
oblivious of the two realms, that of re- 
flection and that of spirit in the sub- 
stantive sense of the word, is an out- 
come of the postulative nature of his 
thinking: he sees the remedy of the hu- 
man predicament implied in the sick- 
ness of our time in the fulfilment of the 
relationship between 7] and Thou. Be- 
cause of the stress laid on the remedy 
of the sickness of time, he reaches a 
point where ontology is a matter of fact 
replaced by imperatives. 
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BUBER’S 


DIALOGICAL PHILOSOPHY: 
THE HISTORICAL DIMENSION 


by Nathan 


Among philosophers referred to in 
Buber’s writings, perhaps the most- 
quoted is Feuerbach. Though Buber cri- 
ticizes Feuerbach on two points — for 
putting the human relation between / 
and Thou in the place of God and for 
what he calls the postulative trend in 
Feuerbach’s thinking’ — he is aware 
of his relationship and indebtedness to 
Feuerbach. The main point seems to 
be that expressed by Feuerbach about 
man in his relation with his fellow- 
man, and perhaps also a further point 
not stressed by Buber — that even 
in one’s thinking, that is to say in 
one’s position as a philosopher, one 
remains a concrete human being — 
a man with man.? Yet it seems to some 
extent doubtful whether Buber is cor- 
rect in stressing his relation to Feuer- 
bach. This not because of the postu- 
lative character of Feuerbach’s think- 
ing (Does Buber’s thinking lack postu- 
lates?) and not even because of the an- 
ti-theological character of Feuerbach’s 
thought, but because of the main meta- 
physical position. The difference be- 
tween Buber and Feuerbach can per- 
haps best be put this way: Buber at- 
tempts to be concrete while Feuerbach 
identifies concreteness with sensuality: 


Rotenstreich 


as Feuerbach himself puts it: the secret 
of immediate knowledge is sensuality.* 
The main point in Feuerbach’s philos- 
ophy seems to be the shift from philo- 
sophical distinctions, including that of 
subject and object, to what he con- 
siders to be sensual distinctions, the 
main one of them being that between 
I and Thou. Hence the frontal attack 
of Feuerbach is against the philosophy 
of identity which nullifies, according to 
his view, the immediate distinctions; 
this is not like Buber’s attack against 
doctrines and philosophies which do not 
put in the centre of their systems the 
relation between concrete human 
beings. We may sum up this point of 
difference by saying that Feuerbach 
puts into relief the relation between ] 
and Thou because he objects to idealism 
while Buber puts into relief this re- 
lation because he is interested, in the 
first place and even mainly, in the scope 
of human relations. Hence Feuerbach’s 
is a comprehensive system of thought 
while Buber deliberately presents vari- 
ations on one theme — that of 7 and 
Thou — and does not intend to create 
a system. 

Buber said once that in spite of the 
difference between the trend of his 





thought and Kant’s philosophy there is 
an affinity between them.* He sees the 
difference in the fact that Kant deals 
with the human being as with an end in 
itself, that is to say that Kant confines 
his outlook to the ethical position. We 
have seen before that Buber is critical 
of any ethical position though his own 
view is certainly to a very large extent 
coloured by ethical considerations; yet 
he seems to think that he provides a 
foundation for the ethical view because 
if the human being is in the first place 
embedded in a dialogical situation he is 
bound to be considered as an end and 
not a means. But precisely here one 
may doubt whether the suggested philo- 
sophical foundation for the position of 
an end is sufficient, as Buber is inclined 
to think. According to Kant the posi- 
tion of man as an end is grounded in the 
very relationship between the human 
being and the ethical sphere, that is to 
say, in the very fact that the human 
being is a rational one and hence re- 
sponds to the imperative. Actually Bu- 
ber cannot avoid the idea of the ration- 
ality of man, as we shall see in a later 
part of our discussion, though he pre- 
sents this idea through its realization 
within the human scope, that is to say. 
within the texture of the relation be- 
tween 7 and Thou.‘ 

In his later writings Buber stresses 
his affinity to Herman Cohen, saying 
that only the discovery of the Thou 
leads oneself to the consciousness of his 
self. At this point he sees the close affin- 
ity between the trend of his analysis and 
that presented by Herman Cohen in his 
later period.© Yet one may doubt 
whether this affinity really exists, be- 
cause Herman Cohen has not said that 
the meaning of the relationship between 
I and Thou is primary, immediate and 
given. On the contrary, Herman Cohen, 
even in his later period, remains in what 
can be called the objective trend, stress- 


ing that though 7 and Thou are given in 
experience and from this point of view 
are natural data, their religious value 
depends upon their being lifted up to 
the moral sphere. Actually, even in his 
later writings there is a kind of deduc- 
tion in Cohen's view of the moral 
and religious position of the Thou, 
though there is no deduction of the 
givenness itself. This can be shown by 
the fact that Cohen stresses so much in 
his later writings the importance and 
guiding principle of pain and poverty for 
the position of the Thou. Pain is the 
bridge between 7 and Thou and the con- 
crete manifestation of pain is poverty 
or, as Cohen has it, poverty is the opti- 
cal means for putting into relief the 
human being as a Thou and thus as a 
natural object of man’s love.’ Buber 
does not stress either the importance 
or any specific embodiment of the en- 
counter between two human beings in 
order to perform, as it were, a philo- 
sophical deduction, though not in a logi- 
cal or transcendental field, of the posi- 
tion of the Thou. Buber is certainly 
more immediate, more experiential and 
even intuitive, as we shall see, than Co- 
hen was even in his later writings. To 
sum up this point: one may say that as 
with Feuerbach, so with Cohen, the 
trend of Buber’s presentations is differ- 
ent though here and there he meets 
some renderings or focuses of previous 
philosophers. Yet, as is well-known, in 
a philosophical discussion not only ren- 
derings and results shape the picture 
but also the ways of reasoning, and it 
seems that these are different with Bu- 
ber if compared with that of the philos- 
ophers he explicitly mentions. 

If one may point to the philosophi- 
cal tradition where Buber’s thinking is 
rooted, one has to mention some kind 
of Lebensphilosophie, — though not in 
the technical sense of the term — and 
some kind of intuitionism and here 
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again not in the technical sense of the 
word. In order to show how Buber be- 
longs to the general atmosphere of Le- 
bensphilosophie it might be sufficient to 
point to one quotation, and this is taken 
from one of his main writings: “Lived 
life is tested and fulfilled in the stream 
alone.”* This short saying may throw 
light on Buber’s intention to remain, as 
it were, in the stream of life and to 
give a philosophical account of the ex- 
periences of human life from within, 
that is to say, from the position of life 
itself. This being his intention, one will 
not be surprised to find a kind of scep- 
ticism not only toward philosophical 
systems but toward the philosophical 
attitude in general. Here is what he 
says against the system: “I wanted to 
express that I did not rest on the broad 
plane of a system that includes a series 
of sure statements about the absolute, 
but on a narrow rocky ridge between 
the gulfs where there is no sureness of 
expressible knowledge but the certainty 
of meeting what remains undisclosed.’’® 
This is still a sceptical or reserved ex- 
pression toward the philosophical sys- 
tem though, as is known, utterances 
against systems were common in the 
philosophical tradition of Lebensphilo- 
sophie. But what is more important is 
that speaking about philosophizing and 
philosophy, Buber stresses strongly that 
these are primarily acts of abstraction.’® 
This is not only a descriptive statement; 
it is a statement connoting a criticism 
of an abstract attitude because of its 
character of removing us from the 
stream of life. Because of criticizing the 
attitude of abstraction, Buber says: 
“Here you do not attain to knowledge 
by remaining on the shore and watch- 
ing the foaming waves, you must make 
the venture and cast yourself in... in 
this way, and in no other, do you reach 
anthropological insight.’"' What is 
called here anthropological insight is op- 
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posed to abstraction; anthropological 
insight is grasping the stream of life 
from within. Yet it is only proper to 
mention here that the same argument 
against remaining on the shores and 
watching as an outside spectator is an 
argument of philosophy of intuition 
which presents intuition as participation 
in the stream of life while conceptual 
knowledge is viewed as an expression 
of a position of an outsider removed 
from concrete life or stream. Hence, it 
might be correct to assume that Buber 
is very strongly connected to the intui- 
tionist trend and more so than he him- 
self is aware. 

To be sure, Buber deals explicitly 
and, in a way, critically with Bergson’s 
interpretation of intuition because Berg- 
son does not stress, as Buber has it, the 
special position of the Thou as a pri- 
mary reality. He says, that without ac- 
knowledging the primary reality of the 
Thou intuition is merely patchwork. 
Buber stresses the importance of this 
notion of the primacy of the reality of 
the Thou because he rightly sees the 
danger of intuitionism, that is to say, 
that in an act of intuition, one may get 
submerged in the moment of intuition 
without reaching the true reality of the 
intuited object which is beyond the mo- 
ment of presence, i.e., the moment 
where intuition is performed. He says 
rightly that the tension between the 
image of a personality we are directing 
ourselves to and the personality as it 
appears in the moment of presence con- 
tributes greatly to the dynamics of in- 
ter-human relations. For this reason Bu- 
ber criticizes intuitionism as it is pre- 
sented by Bergson.'* If one may be al- 
lowed to put the difference in a system- 
atic way one might say that Buber 
shares the intuitionist view as to the 
non-cognitive or non-conceptual attitude 
that exists between two human beings 
in establishing their relationship. Yet he 





criticizes intuitionism because of the 
“cognitive atomism” that threatens in- 
tuitionism, that is to say, that every 
act of intuition might be unrelated to 
the former act or to the subsequent act. 
Secondly, he criticizes it because of the 
lack of clear realism in at least some 
of the intuitionist views: the contact 
established in and through intuition 
may lead to the blurring of the indepen- 
dence both of the J and Thou while Bu- 
ber is very strongly interested in stres- 
sing the independent, i.e., realistic posi- 
tion of both partners in the dialogical 
situation. A word about Buber’s realism 
will be said in what follows. 


Yet in spite of this difference be- 
tween Buber’s view and _intuitionist 
philosophy we have to point to the very 
many and different expressions to be 
found in his writings revealing the in- 
tuitionist character of his thinking. 
There is a vacillation in terminology, 
mainly around the word “experience.” 
For instance, in J] and Thou, he places 
experience proper within the scope of 
the relation between ] and It, stressing 
the difference between experience and 
relation."* Yet in a different context he 
speaks explicitly about one person ex- 
periencing another;** but this is a minor 
terminological issue — there are several 
other renderings which do not leave us 
in any doubt as to their intuitionist con- 
notation. Let us mention several of 
these terms and renderings. 


One of them is “personale Verge- 
genwaertigung.””* This kind of “‘person- 
al making present” is but a summing up 
of various descriptions present in Bu- 
ber’s writings, pointing to an immediate 
knowledge of the Thou. “The world of 
Thou is not set in the context of either 


of these (space and time),’"* and 
even stronger; “what does he now 
‘know’ of the other? No more knowing 
is needed. For where unreserve has 


ruled, even wordlessly, between men, the 
word of dialogue has happened sacra- 
mentally." Because the immediate na- 
ture of the approach to the fellowman 
is stressed, Buber even says: “Only 
when every means has collapsed does 
the meeting come about.’’** This direct 
relation to the Thou is called essential 
relation; this essential relation is de- 
scribed: “‘The two participate in one an- 
other's lives in every fact, not psychical- 
ly but ontically.”’* Buber himself seems 
to avoid the term intuition but still he 
has some terms which strongly remind 
us of the usual description of intuition, 
for instance, participation, speaking 
about “participation in the existence of 
living beings,”*° or inclusion, speaking 
about “through inclusion of one an- 
other by human souls.’’' Here he even 
finds a difference between empathy and 
inclusion, and it might be not out of 
place to quote him on the difference as 
he sees it: “Empathy means, if any- 
thing, to glide with one’s own feeling 
into the dynamic structure of an ob- 
ject . . . as it were, to trace it from 
within . . . it means to ‘transpose’ one- 
self over there and in there.” 


“Thus it means the exclusion 
of one’s own concreteness, the ex- 
tinguishing of the actual situation 
of life, the absorption in pure aes- 
theticism of the reality in which 
one participates. Inclusion is the 
opposite of this. It is extension of 
one’s own concreteness, the ful- 
filment of the actual situation of 
life, the complete presence of the 
reality in which one participates. 
Its elements are, first, a relation, 
of no matter what kind, between 
two persons; second, an event ex- 
perienced by them in common, in 
which at least one of them actively 
participates; and third, the fact 
that this one person, without for- 
feiting anything of the felt reality 
of his activity, at the same time 
lives through the common event 
from the standpoint of the other.’’** 
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The argument against empathy is simi- 
lar to that pointed out before in our in- 
terpretation of the difference between 
what Buber suggests and what ordinary 
intuition does. Empathy for Buber is 
not realistic enough because it tends to 
blur the independent position of the two 
human beings meeting each other in a 
diaiogical situation. What Buber intends 
to stress is that the meeting takes place 
against the background of the distinc- 
tion between the two human beings and 
therefore he points to the danger in- 
herent in empathy as an exclusion of 
one man for the sake of his partner. 
Stressing this danger of exclusion, he 
introduces his own term inclusion. Still 
the term inclusion, like similar terms 
introduced by Buber, intends to stress 
the immediate relation between the two 
human beings: “Opinions were gone, in 
a bodily way the factual took place.” 
Because of the stress laid on the im- 
mediacy of the awareness, Buber, like 
intuitionists, speaks of knowing with 
one’s whole being: “The primary word 
I1-Thou can only be spoken with the 
whole being. The primary word /-/t can 
never be spoken with the whole being.’’** 

In a different context Buber intro- 
duces the term “real imagining”’ (‘‘Real- 
phantasie”’),?> which again calls for a 
stress laid on the first part of the term 
“real” and yet transcends knowledge in 
the discursive sense of the word. 

The stress laid on the intuitionist 
trend of Buber’s thinking — in spite of 
all due reservations — leads us to an 
historical observation. Buber is here 
close to his teacher, that is to say to 
Dilthey. When in a later writing Buber 
talks about the penetration into a hu- 
man being he speaks about perceiving 
the wholeness of the human being 
through perception of his dynamic cen- 
tre and being aware of all the manifes- 
tations of this human being in his atti- 
tude and in deeds.** This penetration to 
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the centre of human beings brings 
us near to what Dilthey called the 
structual context of the life of the soul 
or the awareness of the living context 
of action. This is awareness of the living 
context, of the structural context of the 
soul for a specific cognitive medium, 
that of insight or “Verstehen” according 
to Dilthey’s view.** To put the relation- 
ship between Buber and Dilthey in a 
formula, one may say: Buber material- 
izes the situation which calls for “Ver- 
stehen.” The relation of mutuality be- 
tween human beings is not only a situa- 
tion of “Verstehen” because it is not on- 
ly a cognitive situation, cognitive though 
supra-conceptual; it is a living situation 
where the cognitive approach called 
participation, inclusion, etc. is sub- 
merged or embedded. What has been 
the object of Dilthey’s attack, that is 
to say, a causal or descriptive attitude 
toward psychic life, is again material- 
ized in Buber in the “primary word of 
I and It’’ which calls for a different cog- 
nitive attitude than that of the primary 
word J and Thou. Thus Buber intends, 
historically speaking, to provide an on- 
tology of human relations which will 
make “Verstehen” not only permissible 
but necessary and exclusively adequate. 

With the intuitionist strain in Bu- 
ber’s thinking, a realistic approach is 
tied up. He expresses his realism in two 
ways: in the ordinary sense of it while 
speaking about the mutual communica- 
tion of human beings as they really 
are.** In this sense he is anxious to 
state that the immediate approach be- 
tween human beings carries with it the 
knowing and awareness of them without 
the epistemological distinction between 
appearance and reality, thus penetrat- 
ing, as it were, the walls of meditation 
and discursive thinking. From this point 
of view it can be said that Buber tries, 
through the device of the philosophy 
of the dialogical situation, to overcome 





the solipsistic predicament by virtue of 
the idea that the human being is pri- 
marily interwoven in the situation of 
meeting his fellow man, and this meet- 
ing is not opaquely given, but at the 
same time, also understood. Thus the 
ontological situation of the dialogue is 
ipso facto an epistemological situation of 
mutual knowledge and adequate know!l- 
edge in that matter. 

Yet the realistic strain has another 
meaning as well, realism amounting to 
everyday life and everyday knowledge. 
As Buber himself puts it: “I possess 
nothing but the everyday out of which 
I am never taken.’’® And sometimes, 
criticizing modern trends in philosophy, 
he says that “the man of modern phi- 
losophy who pretends to think in a re- 
ality and not in pure ideation, does he 
think in reality?’’*’ The fact that Buber 
appeals to everyday life as an authority 
for knowledge and as a field which has 
to be accounted for in a philosophical 
analysis is, of course, not detached from 
the intuitionist trend analyzed before. 
It only gives another emphasis to the 
intuitionist trend or, to put it different- 
ly, Buber like Franz Rosenzweig appeals 
to everyday knowledge as against idea- 
tion, though unlike Franz Rosenzweig 
he does not appeal to common sense but 
to what he calls “everyday.” Yet this 
might only be a slight terminological 
difference. He, like Franz Rosenzweig. 
seems to think that what is everyday, 
or common sense for that matter, car- 
ries with itself an unambiguous mean- 
ing and thus has only to be stated and 
as such does not call for, or even pre- 
clude, philosophic interpretation. 

Proceeding in our analysis of the 
motives of Buber’s thinking, we have 
to deal now not with epistemological 
motive but with what might be rather 
looked at as an optimistic trend in Bu- 
ber’s thought. By optimism is meant 
here Buber’s philosophical intuition that 


in the last resort man is not lonely in 
the universe. Hence Buber’s view can 
be coined not only as a dialogical view 
but as a dialogical cosmism. Let us 
deal with this trend in his thought in 
some detail: 

In the first place, polemically 
speaking, this is one of the main points 
of criticism sounded by Buber against 
Kierkegaard. Here is what he says: “A 
God in whom only the parallel lines of 
single approaches intersect is more akin 
to that ‘God of philosophers’ than to the 
‘God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob.’ 
God wants us to come to him by means 
of the Reginas he has created and not 
by renunciation of them.”*' The meeting 
between God and man, according to 
what might be stated as a positive con- 
clusion from this polemic observation, is 
performed in the togetherness of hu- 
man beings and not in their lonely or 
solitary position. Buber even says very 
strongly here that God wants us to af- 
firm the living creatures we are inter- 
woven with and not to renounce them. 
According to Buber, the immediate 
meeting of a single human being of God 
would amount to an a-cosmism, that is 
to say, to an annihilation of the creation 
as it has been granted by God. The af- 
firmation of God seems to lead him to 
the conclusion that we are called to af- 
firm the human beings we are living 
with and this affirmation is decisively 
and, even primarily, expressed in a dia- 
logical situation. It seems to me that the 
motive of cosmic optimism is further 
developed in Buber’s writings. 

“An education based only on the 
training of the instinct of origination 
would prepare a new human solitariness 
which would be the most painful of 
all.’’** What Buber is afraid of here is to 
leave the human being in his solitari- 
ness, which amounts to the fear of the 
infinite space, to quote Pascal. In his 
anthropological writings Buber sees the 
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connection between anthropological 
awareness and solitariness, the former 
being the ontological and philosophical 
expression of the existential situation 
embodied in the latter. He explicitly 
wants to combine anthropological 
awareness with the habitation in the 
universe or with what he calls a “new 
house in the universe,’’** and he seems 
to think that the philosophy of the dia- 
logical situation is the adequate solu- 
tion of the problem he posed for him- 
self, that is to say, for the problem of 
assessing the specific human situation 
and still allowing for its being rooted to 
the universe. The dialogical situation is 
as it were the microcosmos of habitation 
within the cosmos in its totality. It 
mediates between the individual human 
life and the cosmos in large, or to put 
it differently, it overcomes from the 
very beginning the loneliness of the hu- 
man being. 

To be sure, Buber is aware of 
what might be an alternative view: the 
view of Spinozistic or Hegelian philos- 
ophy, that is to say, of asserting a link 
between the human being and the uni- 
verse through the medium of thinking. 
Yet against the Hegelian view he says: 
“The Hegelian house of the universe is 
admired, explained and imitated, but it 
proves uninhabitable. Thought confirms 
it and the word glorifies it, but the real 
man does not set foot in it.’’** This crit- 
icism of Hegel is very close, of course, 
to the criticism expressed by Franz Ro- 
senzweig, but this is not our point here. 
What has to be stressed is that Buber 
seems to think that to be related to the 
universe in a positive and affirmative 
sense is to live in it in the simple sense 
of the word, and to live in a situation is 
to live with other human beings. Thus 
he seems to think that a cosmic attach- 
ment can be provided in and through 
the medium of the situation of J and 
Thou and not through the medium of 
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speculative thinking as expressed, for 
example, by Spinoza and Hegel. To put 
it differently: Buber sees the inner con- 
nection between what he calls cosmic 
and social homelessness.** He seems to 
think that the overcoming through dia- 
logue of the social homelessness, of 
what is the nearest homelessness to 
the concrete human being leads, ip- 
so facto, to the overcoming of the 
cosmic homelessness or, vice versa, 
the overcoming of the cosmic homeless- 
ness in the dialogical situation between 
man and God leads to the overcoming 
of the social homelessness in the dia- 
logical situation between man and man. 
Here we encounter the optimism inher- 
ent in Buber’s thought because the very 
fact that Buber thinks that the same 
device can overcome both social home- 
lessness and cosmic homelessness is an 
indication of his optimism. Or to put 
it differently: Buber thinks that the 
overcoming of the homelessness of the 
modern man is inherent in the primary 
human situation and thus homelessness 
is but a deviation from the primary sit- 
uation which has been forgotten or 
abandoned and has to be re-instituted. 
Buber’s optimism is clearly rooted in 
his idea that the primary human situa- 
tion is also the normative principle and 
guide for what human life ought to be. 
The problematic situation of modern 
man or the sickness of time, as he puts 
it, is an indication of a melancholic de- 
velopment inherent in the fact of our 
alienation from the basic and normative 
human situation. 

One of the roots of Buber’s think- 
ing is to be found in his criticism of the 
contemporary situation, of our “times 
of sickness.’’** He himself tells us that in 
the period of the First World War or, as 
he calls it, the period of the volcanic 
hour, he came to the urge to do justice 
with thinking to existence.*® Thus, for 
instance, he sees in the separation be- 





tween spirit and instincts, the separa- 
tion which underlines, according to his 
interpretation, both Freud’s psychology 
and Scheler’s anthropology, only an in- 
dication of the more fundamental sep- 
aration, that between man and man, 
man and God, or man and the cosmos.*® 
Or, to take another instance, he con- 
siders Heidegger’s philosophy to be 
based on the isolation of one realm of 
man from the wholeness of life.*' Brief- 
ly, the contemporary spiritual situation 
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seems to be that of abolition of the dia- 
logical forms in its narrower human 
and in its broader religious sense. The 
analysis of the contemporary situation 
is, on the one hand, performed by means 
of the dialogical philosophy and is, on 
the other hand, one of the driving forces 
for the formulation of the dialogical 
philosophy. The question is whether or 
not Buber really puts his finger on the 
fundamental features of the human sit- 
uation. 
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***** These two presentations of the thought of Martin Buber were edited 
and revised by Professor Maurice Friedman, the author of Martin Buber 
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of Martin Buber, edited by Maurice Friedman and Paul A. Schilpp. This 
volume will be part of the distinguished series, The Library of Living Phi- 
losophers, published by the Henry Tudor Company of New York and the 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag of Stuttgart, Germany. Each volume in this series 
contains a series of expository and critical articles, a reply to the critics and 
commentators by the philosopher himself, an intellectual autobiography or 
authorized biography and a bibliography. Studies have already appeared 
on Dewey. Santayana, Whitehead, G. E. Moore, Russell, Cassirer, Einstein. 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and Jaspers. In preparation are the studies of Broad, 
Carnap, Buber and C. I. Lewis. 


REPENTANCE 


by LUCIEN JERPHAGNON 


ITIS A FACT that today 
moral science is giving rise to studies 
as numerous as they are diverse in 
spirit. This renewed interest enjoyed 
by moral science today undoubtedly 
stems from a significant reshaping of 
classical anthropology and a _ corre- 
sponding development of metaphysics. 
Moreover, it would seem to be worth- 
while for a Christian to look into the 
positive contribution of such an advance 
in philosophical consciousness and, with 
due prudence, to utilize whatever merits 
to be called such, so as to arrive at a 
deeper understanding of what is de- 
manded of him by the faith which he 
professes. 

It is in this spirit that we now wish 
to examine philosophically the attitude 
of human conscience faced with a fault 
in order to define more accurately the 
conditions which this attitude ought to 
fulfill if it is to come up to the Chris- 
tian requirements of contrition. 
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Let us, then, examine the awakening 
of conscience to a fault, or better, to 
a state of guilt, according to three com- 
mon modes of realization: regret, re- 
morse, and repentance. First, let us 
note that at all times thoughtful moral- 
ists have known that every attitude of 
guilt should be made the object of a 
judgment. The consciousness of guilt 
is not moral of itself. As a proof of 
this it is seen that if it is useful at 
times to implant in some a feeling of 
guilt, it can be just as useful to diminish 
or to remove it entirely with others. 
Let us bring to light, then, by way 
of analysis, the specific nature of each 
of the three previously mentioned atti- 
tudes to see what can be learned from 
them from the point of view of the 
practice of the Christian life. 


REGRET 


Let us begin with an analysis of re- 


gret. What does it mean to regret? 





It is to judge, while looking over the 
past, that things could have been other 
than they were and that, without a 
doubt, it would have been better if they 
had been. Conscience often goes far- 
ther. Perceiving a relation between 
the acts which were placed and my 
person which placed them, I come 
to reflect upon this perception which 
has now become more clear. At the 
moment of the act this perception, as 
a matter of fact, could have been con- 
fused or totally non-existent. The fruit 
of my present reflection, then, consists 
in judging that I should have acted 
otherwise, that I should have been 
other than I was. 


Here it is the acknowledgment of a 
fact that is dominant. Regret is a 
purely psychological attitude. It is a 


longing pointed toward the past, “a 
retrospective and vain desire that some 
past event had not taken place.”' A 
simple disowning of the past and of 
the self as “organizer of the past,” re- 


gret of itself implies no moral connota- 
tion. One can regret for reasons alto- 
gether foreign—or even contrary—to 
what might be called the ethical wish: 
I can regret having been so blundering 
as to miss out on a deal which I thought 
profitable. If, by chance, regret appears 
to have a moral signification in a con- 
crete situation, it is seen immediately 
that it is, so to speak, merely covered 
by its hidden motives. In such a case 
regret is secondary in relation to the 
ethical intention which transcends it 
and makes use of it to concretize itself. 


Furthermore, taken as such, regret 
is without efficacy. It is blocked by 
a solid fact which cannot be torn from 
the fabric of history. Common sense 
keeps repeating: “What is done is 
done.” Regret is the very type of sterile 
activity, its paradigm as it were, and 
to prolong this activity in time is to 


sterilize subsequent action. One can- 
not rebuild his past, one does not re- 
write the story of his life, at least on 
the same page. That erroneous slogan, 
“start all over again,” is false in its 
very essence; to “begin again” is a 
luxury of the dreamer. Let us note 
in passing that such a dream is dan- 
gerous and to rest in it is to invite 
metaphysical danger. It is on this 
foundation that false philosophies of 
freedom are constructed. One dreams 
of a return to the past, ante factum; 
one pictures oneself making use of 
chances, of possibilities of acting other- 
wise. In imagination one places oneself 
“at the crossroads.”” Then the dream 
takes on substances, and these “pos- 
sibles’’ acquire a mysterious existence, 
they become an autonomous “thing-in- 
itself." They are made independent, in 
a way, of the retrospective imagination 
which gave birth to them. One can 
imagine the theories which are born 
by means of similar extrapolations, and 
the false problems which one prepares 
for oneself without meaning any harm.* 


Be that as it may, let us note, be- 
cause of its importance, a profound re- 
mark by J. Lacroix: “If regret is vain, 
still it is not absolutely vain to re- 
gret.”* In fact, something certainly 
would be missing in the man—purely 
imaginary, it must be added—who 
would never have regretted anything, 
who would never regret no matter what. 
His realism of adaptation would be dis- 
quieting and truly monstrous. One 
could apply to him the meaningful 
thought of one of Gabriel Marcel’s 
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characters: To be master of oneself 
at all times is not a sign of superiority.’”* 
It is obvious that regret serves no pur- 
pose (pragmatism here upsets us); it 
is too short to be altogether human. Re- 
gret serves as a touchstone. Its pres- 
ence, in certain conditions, enables an 
individual to discover a genuine dis- 
satisfaction. He does not fail to rec- 
ognize his misery; he can welcome for 
a time nostalgia for the more perfect, 
in any case for the imperfect at the 
very least, which he regrets not having 
realized at all. But, here again, regret 
is worth exactly what its motives are 
worth. 


REMORSE 


Remorse likewise is turned toward 
the past and, in actual fact, is encum- 
bered by the same coefficient of prac- 
tical sterility. Here too the awareness 


that “what is done is done” is dominant. 
But this acknowledgment is no longer 
a simple disillusion; it grows desperate, 


even to becoming a sharp, throbbing 
consciousness of the irreparable, of the 
“irreparable on account of me.” The 
awareness of the past as indelible joined 
to the consciousness of responsibility 
begets the feeling of the inexpiable. 
“In remorse, the fault always appears 
as inexpiable; the self exhausts itself in 
regret for the state which preceded it.’ 
Fascinated by a past which he would 
like to summon back, imagining com- 
pleted possibilities in which, paradoxi- 
cally, he would like to be placed again 
so as to profit from them, the remorse- 
ful man becomes fixed in this heart- 
broken hallucination where he waits 
without hope for the past to become 
future again. He is engaged in a fruit- 
less venture; seeking to go back over 
the course of time in order to annihilate 
his fault, he inevitably finds only mem- 
ories. And this very recalling of the 
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times which preceded his fault, while 
hastening his retreating movement to- 
ward the past, closes up the vicious 
circle and completes the disaster. He 
is a prisoner of the past. At that mo- 
ment he seems to be on the brink of 
despair. This inner disapproval, it is 
seen, can lead to madness, to voluntary 
death. This was the experience of Ju- 
das: “I have sinned,” he says, “in be- 
traying innocent blood . And he 
flung the pieces of silver into the tem- 
ple, and withdrew; and went away and 
hanged himself with a halter.”* Death 
is in the very logic of the system; it 
represents the only exit. The remorse- 
ful man seeks his salvation in flight, 
suddenly conscious of the agonizing ex- 
tent of the formula, “one cannot be and 
have been.” “It is easy,” says a heroine 
in a play by Camus, “it is so much more 
easy to die of its contradictions than 
to make them live.’”’ 

Without always going that far, re- 
morse can lead to that practical in- 
difference even beyond despair. ‘Lost 
as lost can be, I cannot fall lower... .” 
Remorse is a factor in moral decay; 
it authorizes every form of decadence. 
M. Nedoncelle has spoken also of “cold 
remorse.” This logical remorse, ‘“re- 
pressed under laughs and smiles, rav- 
ages the unconscious, therefore, and 
compromises the cohesion or the vigor 
of the basic personality and it is 
seldom that a soul divided at the middle 
does not end up by bursting.”’ 

Even if remorse is not forcibly de- 
prived of every valid moral reference, 
still it is easily seen that many elements 
foreign to ethics enter into its causes. 
It is a “passion of the soul,” an irra- 
tional imprint of the uncontrolled move- 
ments of the psychic and of the physi- 
cal. With M. A. Hesnard one could 
speak of a “morbid universe of fault’ 
with regard to remorse. All the in- 
stincts are to be found in this tragic 





stiffening: impatient egocentricity, the 
wish to enjoy an impeccable and re- 
assuring subjectivity, anguish, resent- 
ment, unconscious conflicts—all con- 
tribute to this dead fidelity of which 
M. G. Gusdorf speaks, to this para- 
doxical and sterile fidelity which ad- 
heres to an anachronism. Far from 
being a movement of the spirit, remorse 
fundamentally remains an act of the 
same type as the aberration which gave 
rise to it. Of the same type, but marked 
by a contrary sign. Like the fault, it is 
pure “abandon to primitive appetites.’ 


Remorse certainly includes the desire 
to be another man. But this desire is 
matched with the painful certainty that 
this renewal is impossible. Hence, the 
desire appears to consciousness as 
chimerical, as condemned beforehand to 
failure. One can understand, then, that 
remorse, far from being able to aid in 
the rebuilding of self on other bases, 
compromises the chances of future res- 
toration. “An effort to deny time, to 
go back, to relive the past, it dreams 
of impossible enterprizes, it gives way 
to despair and prevents me from be- 
coming better.”’'® Outside of any moral 
implication remorse, as such, is ethical 
but without an exit. It is a dead-end 
street. 


REPENTANCE 

What could bring an end to the pain- 
ful captivity of the self which has be- 
come the plaything of a mirage would 
be conscience motivated by the fact 
that a fault can and ought to be made 
the object of a redemption, of a buy- 
ing back, which would situate it in re- 
lation to a new ensemble. To work to 
repair what is reparable, to seek to 
rearrange the past, is exactly that 
toward which repentance is directed. 
This is to say that it is fundamentally 
opened to the future. 


Nevertheless, it would be an over- 
simplification (not very philosophical 
because too logical) to think that re- 
morse and repentance are opposed to 
each other as past and future. The 
difference is more basic; it resides not 
in the simple inversion of tropisms, but 
in a conversion of levels of activity. 

But we must explain ourselves, for 
this is a delicate point and everything 
depends on its being clearly understood. 
As a matter of fact, the shortcoming 
proper to remorse, as also to regret, 
is, as M. J. Lacroix notes, “to hold on 
to the past as a given reality to which 
one can only submit.’ Certainly one 
can rightly consider the past from the 
angle of fact, of the impossible-to- 
change-anymore, or, if you wish, of 
the state of things. My past action, 
though it was dependent on me, has 
become at the present a part of the 
world of things. Nothing is more obvi- 
ous. But must one gaze so fixedly on 
the fact as fact? Is the past open to 
no other interpretation, to no other 
view than that which terminates in the 
acknowledgment of the factual? That 
is the question. And we think that the 
past can be read in another manner, 
one more broad, complementary to the 
first, and one encompassing more of 
the human world. Saint Augustine al- 
ready saw the incomplete, the potential 
character of the past which repentance 
brings to completion by making up for 
it. Closer to our own times, Hegel had 
a clear understanding of that which, in 
actual fact, calls for a transforming 
renewal to give it meaning, of that 
which in the past is still in potency. 
Still more recently, Max Scheler, in an 
admirable analysis, has shown that in 
the world of men the fact is not a 
dead residue, an inert remainder. The 
human fact is act and, as such, it refers 
to a larger context from which it re- 
ceives the illumination of an indefinitely 
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renewable meaning. The betrayal of 
Peter and the betrayal of Judas pro- 
vide us with the most eloquent example. 
Both men have given their act a des- 
tiny, but this destiny is different. The 
suicide of Judas joined indissolubly the 
act and its meaning. By putting an 
end to his life he precluded his betrayal 
from being clothed some day with an- 
other meaning: after Judas’ death his 
betrayal could no longer be anything 
else than a betrayal. For Peter the be- 
trayal could become a stage—an in- 
finitely deplorable and unthinkable one 
— but still a stage, a station on his 
own way of the cross. By this example 
one can better understand the meaning 
of this difficult statement of Max Sche- 
ler: “The state of historical fact is al- 
ways incomplete and is, so to speak, 
always soluble.’’?? 

Thus, provided one is willing to take 
upon oneself its painful contradiction, 
the past is never a dead weight. Its 
spiritual meaning is historical, in this 
sense that it is never so attached to 
the fact that it cannot be snatched 
from it by the future. This meaning, 
in fact, depends at each instant on the 
sense which the present conduct of the 
living man gives it. 

Consequently, it is here that we at- 
tain to the essence of repentance. Al- 
though it obviously does not change 
the facts nor the consequences of the 
facts—what man, what God could do 
such?—at least it is capable of trans- 
figuring their meaning by integrating 
them into an ultimately happy econo- 
my, thus snatching the sinner from the 
hopeless fatality of past action. 

The man of regret, the man of re- 
morse, considered the past as com- 
pleted, as no longer reparable, and this 
was indeed their nostalgia and their 
unspeakable torment. The man of re- 
pentance knows that it is on this past 
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that the future has taken hold, since 
the future is able to get into the past 
and recapture its very meaning from 
within. For, as Max Scheler again 
notes, “before the end of our life, our 
whole past, at least with regard to the 
content of its meaning, is never noth- 
ing more than this problem: what can 
we do about it?’ It is here that we 
again meet the person with his wish 
and his power of recovery and of uni- 
fication, constructing a past for himself 
to the extent that he is making for 
himself a present. 


REFLECTIONS 

Though these views may appear to 
some as odd, nevertheless they are tra- 
ditional. But is it not necessary at all 
times to rediscover buried civilizations? 
In this matter modern analyses scarce- 
ly do anything but confirm and make 
explicit in language more fitted to our 
ears the teachings of the most venera- 
ble past. It is the felix culpa chanted 
by the paschal liturgy, it is the etiam 
peccata — those two words added by 
Augustine tc the assurances of Paul’s 
statement that for those who love God 
all things work together for good. It 
is likewise the superabundance of joy, 
spoken of by Jesus Christ, at the sight 
of a single sinner who is converted 
while the ninety-nine just continue to 
persevere.'* It is here that we see 
clearly the fundamental distinction be- 
tween the fact as fact and the fact 
as stage of a history which ultimately 
and despite all obstacles is successful. 
This is the authentic meaning of re- 
pentance, the human element in Christ- 
ian contrition. 


The views of Max Scheler are pre- 
cious for whoever wishes to go deep 
into the theology of contrition — an un- 


questionably useful subject. Coupled 
with the more worthy findings of psy- 





chology they could serve as prolegome- 
na. In any case, this modern meditation 
on traditional themes could at least— 
and this is of no little importance 

serve the purpose of preventing harm- 
ful backslidings. It would keep one 
from indiscreetly putting the accent on 
the suffering we must experience after 
sin, on the sorrow we ought to stir 


up in ourselves, as if sorrow, a psycho-* 


logical state, were endowed by itself 
with some properly ethical power or, 
what is still worse, with some mysteri- 
ous power on the theological level. 


Scheler lamented the fact that “‘mod- 
ern philosophy, almost exclusively, sees 
in repentance only a purely negative 
act . . . a psychic imbalance which is 
traced back to various kinds of sug- 
gestion, to mental absence, to sick- 
ness ....’’** In fact, numerous reductive 
theories seek to reduce repentance 
to sickness or retardedness. Returning 
from their descent to the lower regions 
the theorists are ready to consider re- 
pentance as an absurd and exhausting 
wish to go back over time so as to 
abolish the past, as a morbid desire to 
draw revenge out of oneself, as a prim- 
itive, visceral obedience afraid of some 
phantom-like chastisement, or even as 
a depressing state, a dejection following 
upon action, the memory of which it 
poisons. 


We do not challenge any of this, 
seeing that the investigations are seri- 
ous and their results well attested. As 
a matter of fact, these observations are 
often exact and pertinent. However, 
this is not the true picture of Chris- 
tian repentance. All these modern 
critics reply only to erroneous concep- 
tions of repentance, to repentance in 
which regret or remorse still dominate. 
Nietzsche already, and before him 
Spinoza, exorcised these illusions: “‘Re- 
pentance is not a virtue, it does not 


flow trom reason; but rather he who 
repents is doubly unfortunate or doubly 
impotent.’”** This was only justice, and 
Christians instructed in the real exi- 
gencies of contrition could on their own 
account take up again the anathemas 
of Nietzsche or the statements of Spi- 
noza. Because, for want of being suf- 
ficiently referred to Scripture, to the 
Fathers, to Tradition, for want of be- 
ing sufficiently challenged by certain 
private revelations that were particu- 
larly suspect, Christianity saw arising 
within its bosom a “spiritual” current 
interpreting in the wrong way the “Re- 
pent” of the Gospel.'’ Christianity 
readily concluded that God was com- 
manding remorse, and that it was nec- 
essary to arouse remorse without de- 
lay. A damnable readiness, but one 
easily understood by reason of our na- 
ture. Here again, one gave in to the 
morbid attractions of the carnal man 
at the very moment when one most 
expected to be freed of them. 

Now, what the Gospel had in mind 
was something entirely different. What 
it was concerned with in the metanoia 
was precisely the “change of being,” 
the radical renewal, willingly accepted, 
of perspectives and of the vision of 
the world, including the past, on which 
would be conferred a new meaning. The 
hour of the mysterious recasting of his- 
tory had come. It is this history which, 
once the central act of salvation was 
accomplished, could 
we understand it 


permit us—now 
to sing felix culpa 
or to cry etiam peccata without any 
contradiction. For salvation, graciously 
promised to the penitent, is never a 
simple overhauling, a simple return to 
the status quo ante. 
be a 


It is and can only 
“new birth,’ the birth of the 
“new man” given a “new heart” and 
led beyond recovered innocence to a 


state still 
reformasti. 


more elevated: mirabilius 
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dinier, La Conscience morale, P.U.F., Paris 
1954, as well as the excellent little work of 
M. J. Sarano, La Culpabilité, A. Colin 
Paris, 1957 


Souffrance, Aubier, Paris, 
(underlined in 
consideration of 
read 


. In the same spirit, see also this text of the 


ancient paschal liturgy: “Intelligent redempti 
tui, non fuisse excellentius quod initio factus 
est mundus, quam quod in fine saeculorum 
Pascha nostrum immolatus est Christus... .” 
(Proph. IX, Oratio). One might think like- 
wise of the “mirabiliter condidisti et 
reformasti” of the 


mira- 


bilius Liturgy of the 


Mass 


15. Max Scheler, op. cit., p. 77 
. “Poenitentia virtus 


non est, sive ex ratione 
non oritur; sed is quem facti poenitet bis 
miser seu impotens Ethique 
IV. theor. 54) 

Mt 3, 2 


est” 


(Spinoza, 





OPEN-DOOR 


PHILOSOPHY : 


by Edouard Dumas.... 


THE LEITMOTIV in the work of 
Ferdinand Gonseth is open-door' philos- 
ophy. Patiently and painstakingly he 
thought out this doctrine before start- 
ing to expound it in his many and 
varied writings. Whether he is study- 
ing the foundations of classical or mod- 
ern geometry, or treating of freedom 
and determinism, or dealing with gen- 
eralized relativity or sensori-motor ro- 
bots, Gonseth never loses sight of his 
original synthesis of knowledge. He 
shores up this synthesis with every 
idea he gets hold of; he never misses a 
chance to expound it. 

Before getting on with our sketch 
of open-door philosophy, I believe it 
would be useful to introduce the reader 
to the father of this philosophy: Ferdi- 
nand Gonseth, contemporary philoso- 
pher and mathematician, subtle thinker, 
a prime mover behind many of the philo- 
sophical and scientific movements in 
Europe during the last fifteen years. 


THE MAN AND HIS WORK 
New 

Bruckner, 

entry: 


Schweizer 
1939) 


Biographie (A. 
gives the following 


“Gonseth, Ferdinand, born Sept. 22, 1890, 
at Sonvillier on Krattigen, Berne, Switzer- 
land. Secondary education: La Chaux-de- 
Fonds Gymnasium; 1916, doctorate; 1920, 
professor extraordinary at the University 


the philosophy 
of 

Ferdinand 
Gonseth 


of Zurich 1921; ordinary professor at the 
University of Berne; 1929, professor of 
mathematical analysis at the Federal Poly- 
technic School of Zurich.” 

Seemingly nothing is lacking but a sin- 
gle date, to be added when Gonseth 
dies. This laconic listing of his coordi- 
nates in space and time is seriously in- 
complete, if not unjust. The most incon- 
sequential person would deserve almost 
as many dates as Gonseth gets here. 
And what this quotation does not say 
is precisely what is most important. 
Gonseth was not content with passing 
examinations and teaching. He re- 
thought mathematics and the sciences, 
he went beyond his speciality as an en- 
gineer and developed a general philos- 
ophy of knowledge and life. He started 
a magazine, Dialectica, for spreading 
his doctrine on open-door knowledge. 
And the publication of the monographs 
in the collection dialectique, 
which serve the same purpose, are also 
under his direction. Finally, he has left 
in his wake a host of scholars and phi- 
losophers of science who are proud to 
be his followers and co-workers 


Science 





Gonseth was born at Sonvillier, in 
the very heart of Switzerland, at the 
crossroads of French, Italian and Ger- 
man culture. To my mind he absorbed 
some typical trait from each of these 
cultures: the Teutonic bent for deep 
thinking and synthesizing; French sub- 
tlety and inquisitiveness; the fluency 
of speech and open-hearted gracious- 
ness of the Italians. As Charley Clerc 
puts it: 


“When, in the fall of 1950, the village 
of Sonvillier named Ferdinand Gonseth 
its leading citizen on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday, it was honoring the epit- 
ome of Jura Mountain virtues brought to 
their most interesting point of development: 
warmth of soul and aggressiveness, curiosi- 
tas rerum novarum, a liking for ideas and 
steadfastness of principle, a certain rough- 
ness and a certain graciousness — in a 
word, a certain courage in thinking and 
living which you do not find to the same 
degree in the other parts of Switzerland 
Rather than embarrass Gonseth, let us 
say that in honoring this master of dialogue 
Sonvillier was paying a compliment, with- 
out being much aware of it, to itself and its 
moral climate.” 


Gonseth is basically a highly intel- 
ligent man who tackles any cultural 
problem with the ease of a dilettante 
but also and especially with the depth 
of a thinker. He perfectly embodies Ter- 
ence’s dictum: “Homo sum: humani ni- 
hil a me alienum puto.” A mathemati- 
cian by training and profession, Gon- 
seth turned to philosophy not like In- 
gres turning to his violin to relax from 
painting, but because he was led there 
by the sheer force of his thinking, which 
started out with the methodological 
problems of geometery and pressed on 
to an examination of human knowledge 
and freedom and progress. 


THE MATHEMATICIAN 


It is not my intention to analyze 
here the mathematical work proper of 
Gonseth; I would merely try to show 
briefly his role in mathematical philos- 
ophy. 
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About forty years ago two different 
schools were in sharp opposition about 
how to solve the problem of the founda- 
tions of mathematics. The Intuitionists 
— Brouwer, Weil, Heyting — started 
out by doing battle with ideas that had 
held the field until then, such as the no- 
tion of a linear continuum or the valid- 
ity of the logical principle of the ex- 
cluded middle. Positively, they main- 
tained that mathematical objects derive 
through being built up from a small 
number of intuitive notions, taking this 
word “intuitive” in the sense of knowl- 
edge acquired with the help of sense 
perception. 

The Formalists — Bertrand Rus- 
sell, David Hilbert — held on the con- 
trary that all mathematics are built up 
by starting from an a priori basis. With 
the help of some non-defined primitive 
notions and some principles that were 
not evident but of such a nature that 
no contradictory conclusion could be 
drawn from them, they wanted to re- 
construct rigorously theorems of geom- 
etry and algebra and analysis, and to 
synthesize logic and the various mathe- 
matical disciplines into a single science. 
But the efforts of the Formalists were 
undone around 1930 by Goedel’s dis 
covery that it is impossible for a formal- 
ism to draw from within itself the 
proofs for its non-contradiction. 

From his earliest writings Gon- 
seth seemed to foresee this impasse. 
Though just as much a supporter of ex- 
treme rigor as the Formalists, he fol- 
lowed the Intuitionists’ example of 
never losing sight of the relations be- 
tween the concrete and the abstract. 
For him intuition is necessary from 
the very outset: it is the source of 
mathematical notions. Experimentation 
then comes along to complete intuition. 
And it is only after these two phases 
that the theoretical elaboration and 
axiomatization of science can take 





place. This latter work is not being sac- 
rificed but rather put in its rightful 
place. As G. Bouligand puts it: 


“The theoretical elaboration is not a mere 
regrouping of notions that are already laid 
down in advance and of relations that are 
already determined. Such a stage is only 
the final phase of the matter; it is the re- 
sult of an elaboration in which the fun- 
damental ideas of concrete and abstract, 
real and rational, intuitive and experimen- 
tal are arranged and organized into a new 
system. There is no question of breaking 
away from logic or of sacrificing Hilbert’s 
formalism with its exacting analyses of 
abstract notions. Rather, all this is re- 
covered as a result of coming to grips with 
aspects that are simultaneous, whether in 
geometry or arithmetic or given in logic; 
each of these branches is thus reinvested 
with its physical or intuitive or purely 
rational character.”’ 


It is this way of looking at the con- 
stitution of mathematics that we find 
in all Gonseth’s great works: les Fonde- 
ments des mathématiques, les Mathé- 
matiques et la réalité, les Entretiens de 
Zurich (conversations between Intui- 


tionists and Formulists held in 1938, 
with Gonseth presiding), and particu- 
larly la Géométrie et le probléme de 


V'espace. But I would like to continue 
with the quotation from Bouligand, 
since it brings up a thesis dear to Gon- 
seth: 


“The preciseness of experiments naturally 
influences the physical character, while the 
subjectivity of intuitions has its impact on 
the intuitive character. Harmony will none- 
theless be sought after and achieved. But 
this will be the case only after the experi- 
mental and intuitive have developed to the 
point where they require that the rational 
realign them again. In thus shedding its 
redicative character, science, without giv- 
ng up axiomatization or formalization, be- 
comes dialectic.” 


The concluding words in this quotation 
deserve to be emphasized: a science 
which starts out with intuition and ex- 
periment and is on the march toward 
formalization is a science which is liv- 
ing, progressive, open, dialectic. These 
are the traits that Gonseth insists on 
for every form of knowledge, as we 
shall see shor‘ly. 


OPEN-DOOR PHILOSOPHY 


THE PHILOSOPHER 


Mathematics is the crucible which 
moulded Gonseth the philosopher. His 
theory of knowledge is intended to be 
an enlarging of the conclusions he felt 
he had arrived at in mathematical phi- 
losophy. But Gonseth never bore with 
him the marks of the crucible’s defects, 
he lacked the crabbedness of the so- 
called (since Pascal) “geometrical” 
mind, that certain dryness of mind and 
heart. It is worth noting, for instance, 
how in the course of conversations on 
freedom and determinism Gonseth takes 
up anew the classical examples that 
favor free che.ce: the geometrician who 
asks his audience to let him propound 
a given hypothesis bears witness to 
freedom; every act of intelligence im- 
plies a certain independence of thought 
with reference to its object; the experi- 
menting physicist enjoys the freedom of 
picturing two possibilities at the same 
time though only one can be realized — 
he foresees two outcomes, he awaits a 
“ves” or “no” to the question he is put- 
ting to nature; the integrity of con- 
science in a physician devoted both to 
research and to practice calls for the 
freedom of avoiding complete determin- 
ism in his decisions. All these arguments 
(and they are put forth with skill) are a 
rejuvenation of the Schoolmen’s ex- 
amples as well as a proof that a fine 
mind has not been fatally narrowed by 
the practice of science. 

If Gonseth the philosopher rethinks 
the great human problems, he does so 
with a constant concern for the present. 
On this point the editorial in the first 
issue of the magazine Dialectica de- 
serves attention: 

‘Man belongs to this earth, but he can leave 
it; he belongs to his race, but he can break 
away from it. How is he going to live fully 
without belonging to his time? At every 
moment he is faced with Pascal’s wager 
you are hesitant about getting involved in 


your own times, but if you refuse you will 
surely bog down in the artificial or the ar- 
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bitrary; therefore choose involvement and 
its risks. That is our own choice: involve- 
ment in time and its risks.” 

This means that the philosopher has to 
take into account the progress of civili- 
zation and science and even techniques: 
“Man can remain a man only by paying 
tribute to unending change; he can be 
only by becoming.” For Gonseth, the 
philosopher’s task today is all mapped 
out: he has to integrate into a single 
whole the different values presented by 
science and culture, and all this with a 
view to effective action for man’s better- 
ment: 


“There is a duty to preserve the coherence 
of all learning, to maintain the unity of all 
the advances of objective knowledge, to 
preserve the integrity of all objectives. It 
is a duty that cannot be discharged without 
pervasive efforts. Reflection which is never 
carried to the point where the abstract and 
concrete are brought into harmony and 
thus beget efficacious knowledge must it- 
self remain inefficacious. We intend that 
our endeavors should throw light on and 
be an aid to action. They must be adapted 
to the demands of efficacious thought.” 


Here then we have some of the 
characteristic traits of Gonseth’s philos- 
ophy: thought attentive to the present 
moment and its actualities; a philosophy 
of man which is concerned with under- 
standing man and lifting him up; a way 
of looking at the sciences so that they 
all interpenetrate, without hostile fron- 
tiers; and finally, a never-ending con- 
cern with efficacy. Experience, reflec- 
tion, action — but the accent is not on 
purely disinterested reflection; there is 
little interest in making a metaphysics 
the chief end-product of philosophical 
endeavor. 


THE MASTER OF DIALOGUE 


Any sketch of Ferdinand Gonseth 
has to underline the fact that essentially 
he is a conversationalist. He puts a great 
deal of faith in conversation for clarify- 
ing and spreading ideas: “Herein, I 
feel, lies a sharp tool for making prog- 
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ress.” He possesses to a rare degree the 
art of getting a discussion going and giv- 
ing it direction: 

“Discussion is the sort of thing that 
makes for unity. It is not a mental joust 
in which everybody tries to come out 
with colors flying. In such a contest, where 
you pit one opinion against another only 
with an eye to a dialectical victory, every- 
body comes out poorer. What we have in 
mind is another kind of encounter from 
which ey comes away richer. This 
is the kind we have decided to use: not a 
dispute where everybody is against every- 

y else, but a discussion where every- 
body is for everybody else.” 


This does not mean that Gonseth 
thinks of discussion as a compromise in 
which everybody yields a little in order 
to make agreement easier. Far from it: 
opposition and contradictions are still 
there. But their very impact often 
strikes off sparks of truth. “You think 
the way you clash,” is a saying of Paul 
Valery that Gonseth likes to recall. 
These clashes are like landmarks which 
point out again the path of truth. And 
in a discussion, Gonseth also had that 
rare quality of knowing how to listen. 


“He listens because he is naturally 
interested in others and the way their 
minds work, because he is curious about 
every point of view, because he has often 
found that sincerity goes hand in hand 
with understanding. But there is still more 
to it. If he patiently listens to the other 
person’s line of thought, it is also in order 
to find grounds for attacking what seems 
to him to be wrong — quaerens QUID de- 
voret, for his attack never strikes at the 
individual but at the statement or the sys- 
tem.” 


Gonseth has at his command not 
only a warm and cordial voice as well as 
steady and clear speech, but also an 
imagination that comes up at the right 
moment with the brilliant stroke that 
lights up the truth or with the pregnant 
phrase that opens up a whole horizon 
of reflections. Here are a few samples 
of his style: 


“When a philosophy dies it is not that 
pfeople abandon it but that it has turned 
into a mental exercise that is frivolous 





Complete certainty has abandoned us 
like waifs on a doorstep. We have to appre- 
ciate how utterly destitute we are before 
we can recognize where our riches lie... . 


Just as serpents coil around Mercury's 
wand, so do dangers surround the forces 
that science discovers and sets free.” 


And this is how Gonseth, the born 
teacher, illustrates the abstract notion 
of schematic viewpoint: 


“From a distant post a commander ob- 
serves how his army is pro g. He sees 
it as a blob of color which keeps advancin 
over the free terrain, which wins a hil 
for instance and spreads right up to the 
top .... He does not make out any action 
in postions. nor does he need to. Too de- 
tailed a knowledge might even handicap 
what he has to do. It is perhaps better for 
him to be unaware of what is happening to 
this or that individual: seeing it too closely 
might disturb his view of the whole.” 


Gonseth knows how to clinch a ref- 
utation sharply and quickly, as for in- 
stance in the following lines which show 
up the sophism about Achilles and the 
tortoise: 


“In this analysis everything is false: 
the notion of precise place A or B is an 
illusion here; Achilles’ course cannot be 
represented by a succession of given pre- 
cise places or geometric points. e sche- 
matic description that is given does not re- 
produce reality.” 


And finally, there is the following 
simile, reminiscent no doubt of Plato’s 
cave: 


“The shadow following us never gives 
us any trouble, unless we become aware 
that we are getting ahead of it. In the 
same way, as long as the idea stays close 
to our original knowledge of the object, 
without that knowledge becoming unsure 
of itself, the problem of knowledge and 
particularly the problem of space remain 
dormant.” 


Before speaking of Ferdinand Gon- 
seth’s open-door philosophy, I was anx- 
ious to give a quick presentation of the 
man himself. I hope that this sketch has 
not warped the picture of this man, 
qualified beyond all his contemporaries 
for presiding over contests of the mind. 


OPEN-DOOR PHILOSOPHY 


OPEN-DOOR PHILOSOPHY 

Gonseth’s philosophy is above all a 
methodology that is concerned with lay- 
ing down the limits and conditions of 
knowledge. He is convinced that his 
method of knowing develops as though 
by itself as long as you keep in mind the 
very nature of the object which first 
offers itseif to intelligence, physical 
reality. In applying himself to building 
up science, the thinker by that very fact 
builds up a suitable philosophy of know!l- 
edge. 

Every science, Gonseth often re- 
calls, is essentially dependent on obser- 
vation and experience. Hence the prime 
importance of knowledge always re- 
maining open to the new facts that in- 
vestigators are continually gathering 
through their improved techniques. 
Knowledge, if it is receptive to every 
sort of authentic verification, will neces- 
sarily be revisable, always ready to 
abandon or at least to readjust conclu- 
sions that until now have been held 
quite confidently. 


“Prior to any knowing and any sys- 
temization of knowing there stands a pre- 
liminary and indispensable condition: not 
only must no result be put down as sacro- 
sanct, but also no starting point can be 
considered unalterable, unconditional. It 
cannot be roped off so that some privileged 
sector of knowledge can be safe-guarded 
once and for all — not even the rules 
which direct and govern knowledge. From 
beginning to end the whole expanse of 
knowledge must be open to possible re- 
vision.” 

If open-door knowledge has to fore- 
go taking any absolute positions, it seeks 
to vindicate itself by its concern for ob- 
jectivity, for realism: “It is life which 
is the ultimate criterion,”’ says Gonseth. 
Science tries to be efficacious by hewing 
to the real as closely as possible 
asymptotically, you might say. It is 
eager to be fit, to conform to present 
facts, to be flexible in the face of future 
facts. “If you do not know the true, the 
suitable, you have to look for it.’’ Gon- 
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seth does not hesitate to grant that such 
knowledge is realistic before being 
speculative, progressive and dialectic 
rather than dogmatic, authentic rather 
than absolute. 

The open-door dialectic is codified, 
as it were, in four operative principles. 
In propounding them Gonseth has the 
consistency to point out that they them- 
selves are open to deeper investigation. 
The principle of revisableness “grants 
to every position a right to revision — 
a right which must not be confused 
with an obligation to be forever busying 
oneself with actual revision. This should 
happen only when they are valid rea- 
sons. 

Who is to judge the validity of 
these reasons? The second principle, 


that of technicalness, gives the answer: 


“There is justification for thinking 
about revision, not when the mind is made 
up prior to the experience of technicians 
in the specialized disciplines, but when the 
mind is formed by practice and informed 
by the results of scientific thought.” 


The principle of  technicalness, 
which stresses the value of experimental 
findings in the development of science, 
does not mean to do away with rational 
structuring. This is brought out by the 
third principle, that of duality: 


“This principle states (as a preliminary 
thesis, a leading idea that has to be proved) 
that there is no sector of scientific knowl- 
edge, and quite probably of knowledge in 
general, which is completely reducible to 
either purely empirical knowledge or pure- 
ly theoretical knowledge The theoret- 
ical and empirical aspects must always re- 
main indissolubly linked together. A deep 
enough analysis will rediscover both of 
them, despite all efforts to confer on one 
or the other a miximum independence and 
specificity.” 


The final principle, that of whole- 
ness, recalls Gonseth’s favorite idea that 
the different forms of knowledge, 
philosophy and the various sciences, do 
not represent a dispersion but a natural 
synthesis: 
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“Knowledge forms an intimate whole 
whose parts are not autonomous. Science 
is not a carefully worked out jig-saw 
puzzle, where each piece stands by it- 
self and brings to the whole its precise bit 
of truth and reality. Science is an organism 
whose parts are interdependent.”’ 

Even a quick exposition of open- 
door knowledge should say a few words 
about the reasons that impelled Gon- 
seth to propose a new mode of knowl- 
edge. In the first place he was struck 
by what we might call the paradox of 
getting started. Every science in order 
to be legitimate has to rest on some 
foundation, on principles that are al- 
ready recognized as valid: 

“The problem of justifying your 
starting point is like Nessus’ shirt: once 
your thinking gets involved in it there 
is no breaking loose.” 

But how are you going to see that 
this preliminary foundation is solid un- 
less you fall back on science itself? How 
avoid going back to infinity? Gonseth 
sees the solution in a distinction he 
borrows from Henri Poincaré. 

On the one hand there are the so- 
called predicative disciplines, metaphys- 
ical in design accordang to Gonseth, dis- 
ciplines which cannot be overthrown by 
introducing new elements, which claim 
to get all the way down to unshakeable 
principles that in themselves and by 
right are strictly valid. But alongside 
these there is room for distinguishing 
other non-predicative disciplines, dialec- 
tic in intent, which do not regard knowl- 
edge from the viewpoint of the absolute, 
which take off from some foundation 
that currently prevails but is not strict- 
ly guaranteed, which claim to put this 
foundation to the test by erecting on it 
an adequate, coherent and efficacious 
system of concepts — a dialectic. 

In practice, Gonseth points out, the 
predicative disciplines, despite their 
structural purity and their hopes for 
attaining the absolute, have always 





proved abortive both in science and in 
philosophy. 


“The history of human thought is 
dotted with successive attempts: so many 
philosophical systems, so many doctrines 
of knowledge. Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, 
Lambert, Kant . . each of these names 
(just to mention the more outstanding ones) 
gave birth to an adjective descriptive of 
the dominant idea in some theory of knowl- 
edge: Platonic ideas, Aristotelian essences, 
Cartesian evidence, Lambertine appear- 
ances, Kantian intuition....” 


None of these doctrines, says Gon- 
seth, has succceeded in carrying the day, 
in winning general acceptance: they all 
have their unshakable defenders and op- 
ponents. On basic points they mutually 
contradict and exclude each other. 
Taken in their entirety they are incom- 
patible; there is no hope of their merg- 
ing into some synthesis that has com- 
plementary aspects. The only thing they 
have in common is that they cancel each 
other out as far as establishing the va- 
lidity of knowledge is concerned. Gon- 
seth’s conclusion is obvious: only the 
non-predicative disciplines are accept- 
able in practice, despite their apparent 
theoretical inferiority. 

Another reason backing up open- 
door philosophy is that the very ele- 
ments of knowledge — notions and 
judgments — are in continual evolution: 


“The meaning we give to concepts 
is not vague; it is a summary... . One 
of the basic ideas underlying our whole 
work is that all our ideas are continual- 
ly growing.” 

Judgments, which depend on con- 
cepts and judgments are like an obses- 
sion with Gonseth. He is forever com- 
ing back to it; he writes long pages to 
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La philosophie idonétste de Ferdinand Gonseth 


throw light not only on such rich and 
difficult notions as “truth” or “dialec- 
tics” but also on the humblest little 
words like “all” and “each.” 

A complete investigation of open- 
door philosophy is not the point of this 
essay. Such an investigation would in- 
volve a rather sharp criticism of the 
grounds on which Gonseth’s philosophy 
is based; we would have to recall the 
case that the traditional philosophy 
makes for the validity of first principles 
and the possibility of certitude. On the 
other hand we would have to admit that 
open-door philosophy, despite its lop- 
sided foundation, does offer a fine 
method for conducting scientific re- 
search. But even in science the principle 
of revisableness needs some _ toning 
down. Ordinarily scientific progress 
does not turn everything topsy-turvy; 
rather, it rounds out and perfects what 
is already known. There is no need to 
exaggerate the instability of physics; 
not every conclusion in this science is 
in danger of being overthrown. The 
plurality of elementary bodies, the law 
of dissipation of energy, the coexistence 
of positive and negative electricity, the 
concepts of voltage, potential, resist- 
ance — all these are facts, conclusions 
of physics which are in no danger of 
being scrapped. The atomic theory it- 
self, the pivotal point of scientific prog- 
ress, is continually being perfected but 
not overthrown. The happy suggestion 
has been made that to the principle of 
revisableness there should be added a 
principle about preserving what has 
been acquired: “A new theory must 
keep as its own the results that the 
previous theory had verified.” 


(Montréal 


1855 rue 


Rachel Est) Selected Translation. 


1. “Open-door” is here used to translate tdonéiste 
the term Gonseth himself coined for his phi 


OPEN-DOOR PHILOSOPHY 


losophy (from the Latin idoneus: apt, oppor 
tune, suitable, fitting) 
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Necessitarian Philosophies and Experience 


by FERDINAND GONSETH 


A dominant idea in a philosophy is 
an idea that you make the most of, that 
you put forward. Once accepted, it be- 
comes the focal point for your whole 
mental universe, since it demands that 
the conditions indispensable for its va- 
lidity be fulfilled. But what right do 
you have to accept some dominant idea 
that you are going to promote? The 
classic answer is necessitarian: admisi- 
ble dominant ideas are those that neces- 
sarily force themselves upon you. What 
kind of necessity is this? Obviously it is 
an unconditional necessity, such as the 
necessity of first principles or of prin- 
ciples logically reducible to first prin- 
ciples. 

We feel that this classic answer 
should face up to the established fact 
that there are philosophical systems in 
existence which are incompatible, which 
try to promote ideas that are antagonis- 
tic — ideas that cannot simultaneously 
be fitted into any coherent system. De- 
spite obvious good faith their defenders 
do not succeed in winning each other 
over. The dominant ideas that one side 
holds as necessary do not force them- 
selves on the other side; on the con- 
trary, they seem inadmissable to the 
other side. 

Does this well-known (and surely 
indisputable) fact have any importance, 
any philosophical significance? Does it 
serve to put us on our guard, to give 
us some second thoughts about the 
soundness of the classic answer? 

In the first place it is simply a fact 
of experience and nothing more. If it 
seems a little thin the way we have 
presented it, it is easy to bolster it up. 
Suffice it to recall Renouvier’s famous 


attempt to put philosophical systems 
from antiquity on into an orderly classi- 
fication. His controlling idea was to 
classify philosophical systems through 
a certain number of dominant ideas. 
They go by pairs, pairs of antagonistic 
ideas, such as absolute freedom (an idea 
to promote) or unconditional necessity 
(an idea to recognize). The very means 
for classifying philosophical systems are 
their mutual incompatibilities. Thus the 
whole history of philosophy testifies to 
the same thing as the fact of experience 
just mentioned. 

But again, should this testimony be 
taken seriously on a philosophical level? 
If a person holds that a dominant idea 
is admissible at the origin of a philos- 
ophy only if it necessarily forces itself 
upon you, does he not have to answer 
this question in the negative? Surely 
he cannot admit that two opposing de- 
mands are equally necessary. Hence he 
cannot admit that two systems serving 
two opposing ideas are equally valid. 
The only possibilities open to him are 
that only one is valid or that all are 
wrong. He himself claims to have recog- 
nized the necessity of his own dominant 
ideas; otherwise there is no warrant for 
his putting them down as such. Does not 
that very same necessity drive him to 
claim that he alone can be right, that 
he alone must be right? 


There is no attacking this line of 
thought on the theoretical level. It may 
indeed be that among a hundred state- 
ments which contradict each other there 
is only one that is right and all the 
others are wrong. The hubbub caused 
by the clash of so many divergent ideas 
would merely show the weakness of the 





human mind before the demands of 
truth. 

Yet oddly enough this explanation 
which (in theory) can settle everything 
really points up more sharply the facts 
that served as our starting point. The 
fact is that there are in existence a 
number of incompatible necessitarian 
philosophical systems, and by rights 
every one of them can and even should 
deny all the others. 

There is nothing new in what I 
have just been saying; plenty of others 
have said it before, though perhaps not 
all of them so directly. Yet the very 
striking fact we have just been discuss- 
ing is but one example of bringing a 
truth of fact face to face with a truth 
that is necessary (or presumed such). 
And the foregoing line of reasoning 
simply illustrates (rather summarily 
and even bluntly) the way you can 
always brush aside the witness of facts 
when they contradict some truth that 
is necessary (or held to be such). 

In a necessitarian climate you can 
talk about sciences and science, arts and 
esthetics, morals and ethics, faith and 
theology. How, for example, will you 
get down to the method of some par- 
ticular science? Take mathematics. Its 
method, they say, depends on the defini- 
tion of this science. And the definition? 
A science is defined by its object. And 
the object? It is determined by this or 
that mode of being of the real or by 
this or that way of knowing it — and 
so on till you come to the point where 
you meet some first truth or some a 
priori synthetic judgment. But here 
again, is experience going to come into 
its own? Are the sciences that are de- 
fined in this fashion really the sciences 
that you practice? Are you sure there 
is no difference? And if there ought to 
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be no difference then the testimony of 
experience can be challenged once more. 
Practice itself, especially the practice 
of scientific knowledge, can go astray. 
Does not the proof lie in the continual 
revisions that scientific knowledge must 
undergo? Do we then have to throw 
experience out the window? There is no 
need to go that far. You can wrap ex- 
perience up in the system, express it in 
terms of the system, so that no fact 
of experience can ever contradict (ac- 
cording to the norms of the system) a 
truth in the system that is necessary. 

But does this way of looking at 
experience fit the very experience we 
have of experience? What do we mean 
by real or authentic experience, by real 
or authentic science? The system does 
not have to be conversant with the 
science you are practicing or the experi- 
ence you are interpreting. In a necessi- 
tarian system when an established fact 
and a necessary truth clash it is the 
established fact that always loses out: 
you are never absolutely sure that the 
fact has been established. In a necessi- 
tarian system it is actually necessary 
to have a principle of revisability as 
far as knowing facts is concerned. Only 
with such a principle can you defer de- 
ciding a dispute between an established 
fact and a necessary truth. You let 
the future work out the revisions which 
will eventually correct the judgment 
about the fact. 

In summary, from its own view- 
point a necessitarian system can never 
be trapped in a mistake. The interplay 
between the stability of dominant ideas 
(first principles) and the revisableness 
of factual knowledge always enables it 
to skirt the reef of facing up to know/l- 
edge that in principle admits of revis- 
ableness and evolution. 
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i 1900-01 Edmund Husserl 
a N published his Logische Un- 
tersuchungen and inaugurated the cur- 
rent of contemporary phenomenology. 
When he died in 1938, at nearly 80 
years of age, he left to posterity be- 
sides his published works an impor- 
tant mass of unedited philosophical 
writings almost entirely devoted to 
phenomenological research. According 
to the judgment of historians, the work 
of Husserl is the source from which 
phenomenology has sprung, and Ed- 
mund Husserl (1859-1938) must be 
considered the founder and father of 
this important stream of thought. 
Since its beginning about 1900 and 
up to the present day, Husserl’s phe- 
nomenology has exercised a_ great 
attraction upon many philosophical 
minds. In the strict sense, Husserl had 


hardly any really “orthodox” disciples. 
His style of thought and manner of 


exposition lent themselves only with 
great difficulty to the establishing of 
a school in the proper sense of the 
word. But though he lacked disciples 
strictly faithful to his thought, it can 
be said that there has been an undi- 
minished growth in the number of 
thinkers who have read and reflected 
on his thought and who owe him, if 
not the whole of their inspiration, at 
least a greater or lesser number of 
their insights and fundamental theses. 
For a considerable number of contem- 
porary philosophers, the thought and 
work of Husserl remain as much a 
leaven as a direct source of their own 
philosophies. 

This philosophy, so much 
the last fifty vears, does it 


used in 
mark a 
real step in philosophical research, is 


it a worthwhile acquisition of contem- 
porary thought? If so, we should ask 
what new problems it comes to grips 
with, and what are the phenomenologi- 
cal solutions which, though not neces- 
sarily definitive, are set forth by it as 
real steps forward in the discovery of 
philosophic truth. 


Fifty some years after the discovery 
of the first principles of this style of 
thought, and almost twenty years after 
the death of its author, it seems proper 
and useful to ask these questions. More- 
over, reflection upon this theme will 
afford a critical estimation of the ul- 
timate value of an integral and vast 
part of current philosophic research 


The philosophic problems raised by 
Edmund Husser] during the course of 
his forty years of phenomenological re- 
search all fall, directly or indirectly, un- 
der three general headings: 1. Phenom- 
enology as the philosophy of intuition. 
2. Phenomenology as the philosophy of 
intentionality, and particularly as the 
exercise of intentional analysis. 3. Phe- 
nomenology as the philosophy of re- 
duction and the doctrine of intentional 
structure. 


PHENOMENOLOGY AS THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF INTUITION 
Studies on the foundations of mathe- 
matics and research in the field of logic 
begun by Husserl 1887 and 
1900 led him first to discover how fun- 
damental is intuition to all the cognitive 
acts of the I. At the source of every 
cognitive process he placed a necessary 
and immediate 
with obiect. 


between 


encounter of subiect 
Of all knowledge it must 


be said that it is, in a certain fashion, 
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a presence. There is, however, a kind 
of knowledge where presence is not 
only an element of the act, but its very 
essence. This act is to be defined as 
the simple presence—and nothing more 
than that—of the given to the I. In 
it the object is in reality grasped as a 
selbst-da, says Husserl. 


By the same token, this act, viewed 
from its privileged angle as a presence, 
becomes the source of all other acts by 
which a datum is made present to con- 
sciousness. And it follows that every 
non-intuitive act not capable of being 
reduced altogether to an immediate 
presence is secondary in relation to 
the intuitive act and grounded on the 
latter. 


Thus the element of representation 
which, before Husserl, was considered 
by the majority of philosophers to be 
the prototype itself of all cognitive con- 
sciousness, is quite logically relegated 
by him to a secondary and subaltern 
level. The representation of a datum is, 


in effect, nothing else but a renewed 
presentification effected by means of 
an image (whatever be the nature of 
the latter) of what was originally pre- 
sent without intermediary. Therefore 
representation is necessarily founded on 
this presence and is entirely dependent 
upon it for its existence as well as its 
conscious content. 


Because it excludes all reflexion, the 
primordial act of consciousness is con- 
sequently an act that is intuitive in 
character. It is called in general experi- 
ence (Erfahrung). The Primordial 
center of experience is nothing more 
than perception (Wahrnehmung). But 
the latter is not to be conceived accord- 
ing to the pattern of Aristotle’s aic@neis, 
much less in the way that it is described 
by the English empiricists, but rather 
as that which is grasped (without in- 
termediary) with a meaning (Sinn). 
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Such a taking hold of what is “present 
in person” (leibhaft Gegenwartiges) 
has without doubt an intellectual char- 
acter. It is the radical principle of the 
world’s presence to the knower, and 
also the fact that the knower is a be- 
ing-in-the-world. Furthermore, precise- 
ly because perception roots the knower 
in the world, the fundamental direction 
of the phenomenologist can and must 
be subsumed under the formula “to- 
ward things themselves” (zu den 
Sachen selbst). 


It has been said that Husserl’s Lo- 
gische Untersuchungen destroyed the 
“psychological” explanation of logic. 
And there is nothing more to be said 
about this. But in fact, this book stood 
at the beginning of a much more uni- 
versal and radical revision of many 
traditional and venerable positions, but 
no longer capable of resisting the in- 
exorable criticism to which Husserl 
subjected them. The conception of 
knowledge as a re-presentation of the 
real was one of them, as was also the 
idea of a mind open to reality through 
a mental image. 


With mercilessness Husserl attacked 
such positions to which he himself had 
previously adhered (until 1895) and 
which he had espoused from his teach- 
er, Franz Brentano. He never ceased 
unmasking the representationalist doc- 
trine of consciousness, pointing out that 
it was one of the most dangerous temp- 
tations afforded us by modern philoso- 
phy and the source of numberless 
errors. If he did not succeed in annihi- 
lating this interpretation of human 
consciousness in general, and of know!- 
edge in particular, it must at least be 
conceded that his was the exceptional 
merit of being one of the great artisans 
at work on the revaluation of the in- 
tuitive act. It is to him, principally, 
that we owe the discovery by contem- 





porary philosophy of the primordial 
role played by immediate consciousness 
of the selbst-da; but it is thanks to 
Husserl above all that the philosophy 
of intuition, so original and for the 
most part new, has established itself 
in philosophy. 


PHENOMENOLOGY AS THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF INTENTIONALITY 


Husserlian intuition, let us say, is 
defined as an immediate taking hold of 
a meaning (Sinn). Meaning, by which 
Husserl means the term of the intui- 
tive act, is the key word of the second 
discovery to which Husserl directs our 
attention, namely his philosophy of 
intentionality. 


Although he adopted the term in- 
tentionality from Franz Brentano, it 
was not till about 1900 that Husserl 
came to see clearly his own theory of 
the intentional and to elaborate it; al- 
ready the fundamental positions of his 
theory of intuition had been staked off, 


and intentionality would serve as both 
theoretical foundation and buttress. 


It is customary to say that Husserl 
took over the essential principles of 
his philosophy of intentionality from 
his master. It is our belief, however, 
that, although Husserl doubtless took 
over from him the essential of his ter- 
minology, he meant by it a philosophic 
reality far richer and quite different 
than what was envisioned by Brentano. 
When the latter speaks of the inten- 
tional character of consciousness, he 
means to say that a real relation binds 
consciousness to existing being and to 
the things that he designates as extra- 
mental. For Husserl, on the contrary, 
the intentional relation which consti- 
tutes consciousness in its own being is 
a relation between meaningful activity 
on the one hand and meaning taken 
hold of on the other. For Brentano, 


the term of conscious and intentional 
activity is the existing being; but he 
conceives the being of this existent ac- 
cording to the ontological status that 
man, in his natural attitude (in Hus- 
serl’'s sense), applies to material things. 
Husserl, on the contrary, affirms with 
consistency and force that the meaning- 
ful activity of consciousness finds its 
term not in the existing-thing nor yet 
in some analogue of the existing ma- 
terial thing, but rather and solely in 
the meaning, in something-meaningful- 
for-me. To assert, then, that conscious- 
ness is essentially intentionality, is 
equivalent to saying that the conscious 
act is nothing else but the revelation to 
the I of what the Schoolmen would call 
the ontological truth of being and of 
the world. Inversely, being and the 
world are thus transformed for Hus- 
serl into something-meaningful-for-me, 
and, in this sense, into 
Seiendes. 

Once this point is made, all the re- 
maining affirmations of Husserl on the 
subject of intentionality are seen as 
logical deductions. Consciousness, he 
says, is identified with meaningful ac- 
tivity, and being with meaning. What 
then, could be more natural than to 
conceive the evolution of both the self 
and the world as a history that is con- 
strained to follow the intrinsic laws of 
meaning? From this same fundamental! 
thesis you can conclude that the philo- 
sophic explanation of the given must 
consist in the rediscovery of intentional 
history (the history of meanings) of 
both the self and the world. And final- 
ly, if Husserl’s philosophy of intuition 
is taken into consideration, we are 
forced to admit there are one or many 
fundamental intuitions underlying this 
intentional history, and in these same 
intuitions all conscious life has its origin 

Such are some of the characteristic 


fiir-mich- 


theses of Husserl’s theory of intention- 
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ality. Instead of explaining them in 
greater detail, let us rather ask what 
is to be retained of them as valid 
achievements. 


In the first place, it seems to us 
that disengaging the intentional struc- 
ture of consciousness as the constitu- 
tive element of the self has brought 
us to an altogether new and most pro- 
found conception of the ontological 
status of the I. Should one rightly re- 
mark that Husserl has neglected the 
personal side of the human self, you 
must nevertheless acknowledge that 
his doctrine of the necessary relation 
between the self and the world has 
shattered the Cartesian idol of the 
closed Cogito. At the beginning of 
things there is no Ego-Cogito in splen- 
did isolation, but an I that is in and 
through the world. It would be need- 
less, I believe, to recall here the re- 
sounding echo that Husserl’s philosophy 
of the self has found among the thinkers 
of the present generation as well as 
its great fruitfulness. 


The illumination of the transcenden- 
tal character of meaning and the 
philosophical advantages of a study of 
the self and the world from the angle 
of their meaningful character, are 
equally to be credited to Husserl. The 
master has without doubt been remiss 
in the elaboration of a philosophy of 
being as existing. He was not able to 
resist the temptation of over-univer- 
salizing his philosophy of the intention- 
al as well as of over-extending the 
field of application for the method of 
intentional analysis flowing therefrom. 
But we must not fail to recognize that 
he has enriched by this latter method 
the patrimony of the philosophia peren- 
nis. Thanks to both this doctrine and 
this method, philosophical investigation 
has been able to throw new lights on 
domains that have remained till now 
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terra incognita. Let it suffice to al- 
lude to the great progress initiated 
through Husser!’s doctrine of intention- 
ality in matters of perception, the phil- 
osophical foundations of logic, the ex- 
planation of the history of sciences, etc. 


PHENOMENOLOGY AS THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF REDUCTION 


Intentional consciousness is tran- 
scendentally related to meaning. This 
last word, taken in its full scope, ex- 
tends to everything of which I am con- 
scious, the self as much as the world. 
But, says Husserl, meaning or inten- 
tional being is not presented to immedi- 
ate reflexion in its original purity. Man 
finds himself, in effect, under the sway 
of what must be termed the natural 
attitude. He has the tendency, all but 
irresistible, of attributing to meanings 
the ontological status of material 
things, and hence conceived of as in- 
tegrating parts of a world that is 
chained by physical causality. 

This being so, the philosopher, who 
ought to direct his attention in a quite 
rigorous fashion to “‘things themselves” 
(the given as it is in its original being), 
finds himself as a consequence under 
the thrust of an absolute, categorical 
imperative. As a philosopher, he is 
strictly obligated to purify the immedi- 
ate data of reflexion, so that he might 
arrive at the true first facts of philo- 
sophical reflexion. 


Phenomenological reduction, as pro- 
posed by Husser! to his disciples and 
readers with such insistence after 1913, 
has for its first and principal task to 
acquaint us with something meaning- 
ful and meaning itself in their real and 
pure being. At this level it will con- 
sist in placing existence in parenthesis. 
Understood in this context, Sein (Die 
Eristenz) is in no way the being of 
Scholasticism, but rather existence ad 





modum entis physici, which is unduly 
attributed to every intentional datum 
by (our) natural attitude. The net 
gain of this first reductive operation 
is nothing less than the disengagement 
of the intentional as such, the Cogita- 
tum qua cogitatum. 


But the reductive process of phenom- 
enology, viewed in its entirety, cannot 
be halted with the bare revelation and 
possession of meaning in its original 
status. In effect, it aims not so much 
at establishing itself in the intentional 
as at explaining it philosophically. Now, 
to explain a meaning is to understand 
and express its origins; or, to put it 
differently, to uncover its structure 
both in and for consciousness. 


Here, then, phenomenological reduc- 
tion professes a second objective, which 
is no less important than uncovering the 
Cogitatum qua cogitatum. 


By the analysis he calls intentional, 
the phenomenologist must reduce the 


data of reflexion, already purified by 
the preliminary reductive process, to 
their intentional origins or Urstiftun- 
gen. Thus the pure datum, precisely 
as it is given, can be philosophically ex- 


plained by simply rediscovering the 
long and sinuous intentional history in 
which and by which it was first con- 
structed. In this way reduction be- 
comes a heuristic method, the object 
of which is to disentangle intentional 
history; as such it is called intentional 
analysis. Intentional analysis, in turn, 
seeks to uncover the structure of every 
datum in the self and for the self. For 
to explain the structure of a meaning 
by expressing its precise history is the 
same thing for Husserl as to explain it 
and to give it philosophic justification. 


Husserlian reduction has been, and 
remains, the crux discipulorum et inter- 
pretum. It must be remembered that 
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the master’s expositions, always com- 
plicated and often ambiguous, are the 
principal source of the confusion and 
the basic misunderstandings this doc- 
trine continues to meet with. Neverthe- 
less it contains a great and undeniable 
deal of truth, and it has been—indeed 
partly on account of its ambiguity—a 
real source of enriching and deepening 
philosophy. 


Within this doctrinal complex, ac- 
ceptance must be granted in the first 
place to Husserl’s analysis of the nat- 
ural attitude as well as to the rejec- 
tion of its philosophic value. Doubt- 
less this analysis and this critique con- 
stitute the most fatal attack to be di- 
rected against the classical foundations 
of empiricist philosophy. 


Husserl’s philosophy of pure inten- 
tional being, the Cogitatum qua cogi- 
tatum, affords a new precision, we be- 
lieve, to the ontological status of the 
fiir-mich-Seiendes, as well as the tran- 
scendental character of meaning, and 
the verum ontologicum. 


Finally, the affirmation is without 
doubt exaggerated which holds that the 
philosophical explanation of a datum 
reduces itself to the history of its struc- 
turing in and by consciousness. Never- 
theless we believe that within certain 
limits this conception has in it some- 
thing of value for truth. For a large 
segment of meaningful data, at least, 
the rediscovery of their intentional his- 
tory does afford a partial philosophical 
explanation of them. But we cannot 
bring ourselves to accept such an ex- 
planation as completely satisfying or 
final. 


In regard to this last remark it seems 
that Husserl] himself gives us sufficient 
grounds for it. In a justly celebrated 
text he has, in effect, interpreted the 
entirety of his gigantic phenomenologi- 
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cal effort as only the beginning of a 
new era in philosophy. “If he (the 
author),” Husserl writes of himself, 
“has had to lower the ideal of his phil- 
osophical effort to the practical level 
of a man who would begin rightly, at 
least this has become for him a com- 
plete conviction in old age—that he 


may truly call himself a beginner. He 
might almost hope—were he granted 
the age of Methusalem—for the pos- 
sibility of still becoming a philosopher.”* 


* Epilogue to my “Ideen zu einer reinen Phi- 
nomenologie und phanomenologischen Philoso- 
phie” (1930).—Gesammelte Werke, Husserliana, 
t. V, p. 161. 


og Source: Philosophisches Jahrbuch. No. 66 1958, pp. 611. “La fécondité des 
grands thémes husserliens pour le progrés de la recherche philosophique.” 
Complete Translation. 


Presentation: Rudolph Bierberg, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, 


Indiana. 
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SOME BASIC NOTIONS 
IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SAINT THOMAS 


by c. d. broad 


Dialogical thought is the fashion. There is much talk and reflection about 
dialogue — perhaps too much. Authentic dialogue is difficult. Like happiness it 
seems to elude whoever sets out to capture it. It seems rather that if we are 
concerned with the love and reverence for truth and stand with humility before 
being that dialogue will take care of itself. Anyone acquainted with the personal 
philosophic positions of Professor Broad can recognize with what success he 
brought these attitudes to bear on his consideration of the thought of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. And anyone acquainted with the thought of Saint Thomas 
must recognize to what extent Professor Broad has entered into the living 
structure of certain aspects of his thought. Here is dialogue alive and unnamed 


— authentic. 


ST. THOMAS CONDUCTS 
his philosophical thinking in terms of 
certain fundamental concepts, such as 
form and stuff, potentiality and actual- 
ity, essence and existence, which he took 
over from Aristotle. These concepts be- 
came part of the texture of thought in 
Western Europe from his time until the 
end of the sixteenth century. The men 
whom we think of as the founders of 
modern as opposed to medieval philos- 
ophy (Descartes, Bacon, Hobbes, Spi- 
noza, Leibniz and Locke) we-e all 
brought up in this way of thinking. 
Most of them reacted strongly against 


it, though Leibniz confessed that he 
had reluctantly been driven back to the 
view that much in the Scholastic philos- 
ophy is valuable and some of it indis- 
pensable. In this however, Leibniz was 
singular. On the whole the new ways of 
thinking introduced by Galileo, and de- 
veloped in one direction by the mathe- 
matical physicists with Newton at their 
head and in another by empiricist phi- 
losophers such as Locke, prevailed com- 
pletely. As a result the Thomistic con- 
ceptual apparatus has become as unfa- 
miliar as the handloom and the flint- 
and-steel, not only to most educated 





persons, but also to most philosophers 
in contemporary Europe, unless they 
happen to be Roman Catholic priests. I 
think that this is extremely unfortunate 
for those who study the great philos- 
ophers of the seventeenth century. I 
do not see how one can understand 
what Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz 
are about, unless one is familiar with 
the Thomistic concepts on which they 
were nourished, against which they re- 
acted and in which many of the con- 
temporaries with whom they corres- 
ponded and disputed remained im- 
mersed. 


These facts seem to me to provide 
a sufficient reason to attempt to ex- 
plain and illustrate some of the most 
important of these fundamental con- 
cepts. I can make no claim to have 
an expert scholarly knowledge of the 
philosophy of either Aristotle or St. 
Thomas, and I must ask those who are 
more fortunate in this respect to ex- 
cuse a certain amount of naiveté and in- 
exactitude, which may well set their 
teeth on edge. 


STUFF AND FORM 

The first concept which I shall 
consider is that which has become most 
unfamiliar and old-fashioned for us, 
what St. Thomas calls forma et materia. 
I shall translate this by Form and Stuff. 
The fact that it would be quite mislead- 
ing to translate materia by “matter” is 
a good illustration of the change which 
has taken place in our intellectual back- 
ground. We use the word “matter” 


either as a common name for substances 
of a certain kind — extended massive, 
movable things — or as a collective 
name for the sum-total of such sub- 
stances considered as an aggregate of 
inter-related parts. St. Thomas used 
materia to denote not a certain kind of 
substance but a certain factor which he 
held to be present in many, though not 
in all, substances. This factor is correla- 
tive to another, form. It is no more cap- 
able of existing in isolation than exten- 
sion could exist without color or tem- 
perature or hardness or some other such 
quality which covers an area or fills a 
volume and marks it out from its sur- 
roundings. To us the question: “Does a 
human mind contain matter?” sounds 
absurd. To St. Thomas and his con- 
temporaries it was a perfectly sensible 
question. St. Thomas answered it in 
the negative, and some other respect- 
able philosophers in the affirmative. 
If I should have occasion to speak of 
what we should nowadays call “mat- 
ter,” I shall use the word “body” or 
the phrase “corporeal substance.” 

I think that the notions of form 
and stuff come from several different 
sources, and I am doubtful whether 
these are not so heterogeneous as to 
make it misleading to try to bring them 
all under a single concept. I will now 
say something of these sources. 


RELATIVE STUFF AND 
CONSTITUTIVE STRUCTURE 
The first source to be noted is the 
empirical fact that a number of arti- 
ficial objects of different kinds may be 
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made out of different portions of a 
single homogeneous lump of stuff. You 
may, for example, start with a lump of 
lead and make out of one portion a 
bullet, out of another a medal, out of 
another a weight for weighing with, and 
so on. Or again you may make several 
things of the same kind, a lot of similar 
bullets or medals or weights. 

In these examples an artificer de- 
liberately imposes different forms, of 
which he already has ideas in his mind, 
on different portions of a single homo- 
geneous lump of stuff. The following 
points are worth noting about this par- 
ticularly simple case: the stuff is a bit 
of matter in the modern sense, a body 
or corporeal substance; the forms are 
quite literally shapes, though these par- 
ticular shapes are imposed in order to 
make the object suitable for certain pur- 
poses, such as shooting or weighing. 

The next point to notice is that the 
process of imposing forms on stuff may 
take place in several stages. On the one 
hand, the lead was got by smelting ore, 
it was then purified and cast in ingots. 
Relative to these ingots the ore was 
stuff. On the other hand, we might 
imagine a lot of cogwheels, springs, le- 
vers, etc. being made by imposing var- 
ious forms on various portions of a 
lump of steel, which had itself been 
made by smelting ore. We can imagine 
these being handed over to a clock- 
maker, who fits them together in cer- 
tain ways and thus produces a new kind 
of thing, a machine which records the 
time. Relative to the lump of steel the 
cogwheels, springs, etc. are formed 
stuff. Relative to the clock they are 
stuff on which the clockmaker imposes 
the form of a clock. Thus the notion of 
stuff is relative. What is formed stuff 
in one relationship is, in another rela- 
tionship, stuff still awaiting a further 
form. 

It may be noted that, while the 
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stuff in this example is still what we 
should call “matter,” bodies of various 
kinds, the form is no longer merely a 
certain characteristic shape. Clocks may 
be of all kinds of shapes. The form of 
a clock is a certain characteristic ar- 
rangement of interacting parts which 
co-operate in a certain way with each 
other to make a whole which has a 
certain foreseen and desired property, 
that of recording the time. 

I shall refer to form, in the sense 
just illustrated, as “constitutive struc- 
ture.”’ 


CONSTRUCTIVE IDEA 


The next source of the concept of 
form and stuff is very closely connected 
with the one which we have just con- 
sidered. In all these artificial cases we 
have, in the external world, stuff which 
has not yet received a certain form and, 
in the mind of the artificer, a thought 
of a certain form which has not yet 
been imposed on the stuff. In conse- 
quence of this thought and of the arti- 
ficer’s desire to give it external em- 
bodiment, a series of actions take place, 
guided and controlled by this thought. 
These end, if the conditions are favor- 
able, in imposing the form on the stuff 
and bringing a new kind of thing into 
existence. 

Now these facts were commonly ex- 
pressed by saying that forms exist in 
two different ways: in men’s minds as 
ideas of things of definite kinds and 
embodied in certain portions of stuff as 
actual things of those kinds. I cannot 
say that I find this mode of expression 
helpful or illuminating. I think that it 
is liable to give rise to misleading asso- 
ciations. It is liable to make one think 
that the process of making an artificial 
object is analogous to the process of 
producing in soft sealing-wax a number 
of replicas of the design on a seal and 
that the idea in the mind is like the 
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figure on the seal, which can be used 
again and again to produce replicas of 
itself without being used up in the 
process. 

What is important is to keep hold 
of the following facts and not to use 
misleading metaphorical descriptions of 
them. A person may have a thought of 
a possible object of a certain kind be- 
fore ever such an object has existed, 
as Edison who had a thought of a 
phonograph. That thought may initiate 
and control his actions so that he even- 
tually constructs an object of that kind 
out of pre-existing materials which have 
not hitherto been organized in that way, 
as Edison constructed the first phono- 
graph out of steel and wax and brass. 
Now at most times the thought exists 
in the artificer’s mind, not as something 
conscious and explicit in all its details, 
but as a set of inter-connected disposi- 
tions. One might fairly say that the 
thought is a particular organization of 
certain portions of the artificer’s pre- 
existing knowledge, mental and bodily 
skill. Relative to them the thought is 
formed stuff and relative to the thought 
they are stuff to be formed. But the re- 
lationship of the thought of the phono- 
graph to those parts of Edison’s pre- 
existing knowledge and mental and 
bodily skill which are relevant to it is 
plainly very different from the relation- 
ship of the phonograph itself to the ma- 
terials out of which Edison constructed 
it under the guidance of his thought. 
The difference is so great that one 
doubts whether it is not more harmful 
than helpful to bring the two under a 
common heading. 

I shall refer to form in the above 
sense as “constructive idea.” 


LIVING THINGS 
The third source of the concepts of 
stuff and form is the reproduction, 
growth, nutrition, self-repair, etc. of 
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plants and animals. Corresponding to 
each species there is a certain shape, 
size, arrangement of bodily organs, in- 
ternal temperature, etc., which is char- 
acteristic of the adult members of it. 
This constitutes the form, in the sense 
of constitutive structure, of any mem- 
ber of the species. Now, in the first 
place, each individual starts as an em- 
bryo, which is very small and very 
unlike the adult. This gradually develops 
in an orderly way until it acquires the 
adult form. Secondly, during this proc- 
ess and thereafter the individual ac- 
quires and maintains its characteristic 
form by continually taking in foreign 
stuff — food, drink and air — and con- 
verting it into blood and various tissues 
and depositing these in the appropriate 
places, and thus replacing stuff which 
has become disorganized and is ejected. 
Eventually the individual performs this 
process less and less efficiently and fi- 
nally it fails to do so altogether. The 
body then loses the form of a living 
animal or plant and becomes a corpse. 
This is a mere aggregate of various 
kinds of informed stuff of a lower order, 
and it soon breaks down into its compo- 
nents. Thirdly, while an individual is 
still actively impossing the form of its 
species on the alien stuff which it in- 
gests, it may produce seed which gives 
rise to another individual of the same 
species. Thus the form of any species 
is always embodied in many individuals, 
though never for very long in any one. 
And it is never embodied perfectly in 
any individual even at the prime of his 
life. 


Now there are plainly great re- 
semblances and great differences be- 
tween these biological examples and the 
examples of artificial objects with which 
we started. A living organism, con- 
sidered as a going concern, works in 
many ways like a complicated machine. 


But no artificial machine develops 





spontaneously from an embryo, or 
works up alien stuff into various highly 
organized forms and automatically re- 
places with these the wastage of its own 
stuff, or repairs itself when injured, or 
produces secretions which develop in- 
to other machines like itself. It might 
fairly be said that everything takes 
place in a living organism as if someone 
were striving to develop an individual 
with a certain characteristic structure 
and mode of action; as if someone strove 
thereafter, and for a time succeeded, to 
impose this characteristic form on the 
alien stuff which the organism takes in; 
as if this striving became less and less 
effective after a time in the case of each 
individual; and as if, foreseeing this and 
desiring that the species should con- 
tinue, this someone had arranged with 
great ingenuity for the propagation by 
each individual of new individuals to 
replace it. 


SELF-PROPAGATING FORMATIVE AGENCY 


But, if we are to get beyond “‘as if,” 
we shall have to find some person who 
has in his mind the idea of the species, 
the desire to embody that idea in pre- 
existing stuff, a knowledge of the meas- 
ures required to carry out that inten- 
tion, and something analogous to the 
power which a human artificer has of 
moving and shaping external objects by 
using his hands to serve his will. Plainly 
organisms are not the work of any ex- 


ternal designer with whom we are ac- 
quainted. It is equally plain that, even 
when an organism has associated with it 
a mind which is capable of forming and 
carrying out plans, it is not consciously 
and deliberately designed and con- 
structed and maintained by that mind 
in the way in which an external object, 
such as a clock, might be. Indeed no one 
that we know of has the knowledge or 
the practical control over alien materi- 
als which he would need in order to 
construct and maintain even the sim- 
plest organism in the way in which a 
human artificer constructs and main- 
tains a clock. 

Such are the facts, positive and 
negative. So far as I can make out, 
the interpretation which was put on 
them is somewhat as follows. In the 
case of an artifact the form exists first 
as a constructive idea in the mind of an 
artificer. Under its guidance he per- 
forms actions on alien stuff, which end 
by imposing that form as constitutive 
structure on that stuff. He thus makes 
an object of a certain kind, a clock, 
which remains external to himself and 
has no further dependence on him. In 
the case of a living organism the arti- 
ficer and the artifact which he makes 
are one and the same individual at 
different stages of his history. What he 
now is, is what he has made himself by 
ingesting alien stuff and transforming 
and organizing it in accordance with a 
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plan which is characteristic of himself 
and his species. He will be at a later mo- 
ment what he is now making himself by 
a continuance of the same process on 
similar stuff. On this interpretation, 
form as constructive idea and form as 
constitutive structure, which are sep- 
arated in the case of an artificer and his 
artifact, have come together in the case 
of a living organism. An essential factor 
in the constitutive structure of a living 
organism is that its activities of growth, 
nutrition, repair and reproduction are 
guided and controlled by a constructive 
idea, and that these processes continual- 
ly reconstruct the individual out of alien 
stuff and adjust it to varying external 
conditions. 

It will easily be seen that the no- 
tion of form now acquires some of the 
features of a mind or soul. How can 
an organism continually reconstruct it- 
self by absorbing and transforming alien 
stuff in accordance with a _ certain 
ground-plan, unless it is in some sense 
aware of that plan, and unless in some 
sense it knows at each moment what to 
do in order to carry it out? And how 
can anything but a mind or soul of some 
kind be aware of a plan or know what to 
do in order to realize it? I shall call a 
form, in this sense, a “self-propagating 
formative agency.” 


THE ANALOGOUS BEE 


There is an intermediate case be- 
tween the deliberate construction of an 
artifact by an artificer in accordance 
with a plan and the self-maintenance 
of an organism by absorbing and trans- 
forming alien stuff. Consider such an 
object as a honeycomb. It resembles 
an artificial thing, such as a box, in that 
it is external to the creature who makes 
it, in that it is extremely well adapted 
to perform a certain function — that of 
storing honey — and in that it does in 
fact perform that function. It looks 
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exactly as if bees foresaw that they 
would need to store up honey, as if they 
had thought out the scheme of making 
honeycombs for this purpose and as if 
they had then constructed them out of 
wax under the guidance of that idea. 
On the other hand, we have much 
knowledge of what bees can and cannot 
do in comparison with human beings, 
which makes it almost impossible to 
believe that they can deliberately plan 
an object to answer a need which will 
arise in the remote future. The con- 
struction of honeycombs by bees seems 
to be an instance of an action which 
is intelligent, and as such implies the 
agency of something akin to a mind or 
soul, but is not conceptual or deliberate. 

Now it is tempting to suppose that 
the way in which an organism con- 
structs and reconstructs itself by ab- 
sorbing and transforming alien stuff in 
accordance with a certain ground-plan 
is analogous to the way in which a bee 
constructs a honeycomb out of wax in 
accordance with a certain ground-plan. 
In neither case is the result conceptually 
foreseen or consciously desired, nor are 
the actions which bring it about deliber- 
ately chosen as means to realizing it. 
But in both cases it is impossible for a 
mind which works as ours does to think 
of the process and the product except 
by analogy with our own deliberate con- 
struction of artificial objects in accord- 
ance with preconceived plans. 


THE SOUL 


When we are told that Aristotle and 
St. Thomas held that a soul is the form 
of the body which it animates, this 
throws much light on what they meant 
by “form” and some light on what they 
meant by “soul.’’ Nowadays we tend to 
think of a soul primarily as something 
which thinks and wills and perceives, 
which has sensations and feelings and 
desires and emotions. We tend to think 





of a living body as a purely physico- 
chemical system of an extremely com- 
plicated structure, which performs its 
characteristic biological functions inde- 
pendently of the soul (if such there be) 
which animates it. If a living body is 
animated by a soul, we tend to think of 
the intercourse between the two as lim- 
ited to the following three departments. 
1. Certain events in the brain cause sen- 
sations or feelings in the soul. 2. The 
soul carries out its volitions by acting 
on certain parts of the brain. 3. The 
general integrity and healthy function- 
ing of the brain, the existence in it of 
inter-linked traces, and so on, are the 
necessary background-condition for co- 
herent thinking and for learning by ex- 
perience on the part of the soul. 

We should be inclined to say: “The 
body, considered as a natural automatic 
machine, eventualiy wears out, ceases to 
perform its biological functions, and so 
dies and rots; and then the soul ceases 
to be connected with it.” St. Thomas 
“The soul 


would be inclined to say: 
gradually or suddenly ceases to be con- 
nected with the body, and in conse- 
quence the body ceases to be a living or- 


ganism and becomes a corpse.” Of 
course he need not deny that what 
causes a soul to become separated from 
its body is some illness or accident af- 
fecting the latter. But I think he would 
have to say that illness or injury is 
never the immediate cause of death. 
The immediate cause is always the de- 
parture of the soul, which has hitherto 
kept the body alive. The remote cause 
is anything that brings about the de- 
struction of the soul or its separation 
from the body. 


SOURCE EXPERIENCES 
If I am right, then, the notion of 
stuff and form arises from an attempt 
to synthesize the following three facts. 
1. The deliberate construction by hu- 
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man beings of artifacts in accordance 
with a plan. 2. The instinctive produc- 
tion by certain animals of things, such 
as honeycombs, which in certain re- 
spects strongly resemble human arti- 
facts, but which cannot be supposed to 
have been produced in the same way as 
they. 3. The automatic growth, self- 
maintenance, self-repair and reproduc- 
tion of living organisms. In the course 
of this attempt at synthesis the notion 
of form comes to include the following 
three factors. 1. The characteristic 
structure and functioning, in virtue of 
which an artifact or a product of in- 
stinct or a living organism counts as 
an outsanding unitary thing of a certain 
specific kind — a clock or a honeycomb 
or a cat. 2. Something analogous to the 
idea of such an object, which _initi- 
ates and controls the processes whereby 
the characteristic structure is imposed 
on relatively unorganized stuff. 3. 
Something analogous to a soul, in which 
this idea or quasi-idea exists, and 
through whose agency it is actualized. 

I think it is plain that the three 
sets of facts are of great importance, 
and that there are real analogies be- 
tween them which are presumably sig- 
nificant. But the differences between the 
first and third are so enormous that I 
doubt whether they can profitably be 
brought under a single concept, even 
with the mediation of the second. 


SOME COROLLARIES 


I will now say something about the 
details of St. Thomas’ doctrine of stuff 
and form. 

1. In the first place there can be 
no stuff altogether without form. We 
can conceive of completely formless 
stuff as an ideal limit, but it is not a 
possible existent. This ideal limit is 
called materia prima, primary stuff. I 
suspect that the best way for us to 
think of it is by analogy with Newton's 
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concept of absolute space, considered 
as a kind of pre-existing empty box. 

St. Thomas distinguishes between 
materia prima in general and what he 
calls materia prima signata, this or that 
portion of materia prima distinguished 
by a certain position, size and shape. 
The existence of a plurality of individ- 
uals of the same lowest species (e.g., 
cats) depends on the fact that the cat- 
form is embodied in different portions 
of materia signata. Consider the proper 
name “Socrates” and the general name 
“man.” The notion of man is the notion 
of some portion or other of materia pri- 
ma informed by the property of human- 
ity. The notion of Socrates is the notion 
of a certain one portion of materia sig- 
nata informed by humanity. Thus the 
difference between an individual and the 
lowest species to which he belongs is 
the difference between a certain portion 
and some portion or other of materia 
prima. But the difference between a 
species — man — and its proximate 
genus — animal — is quite otherwise. It 
consists in the fact that a certain deter- 
minable characteristic, which is capable 
of several alternative specifications, is 
left undetermined in the notion of the 
genus, while it is specified in a certain 
one determinate way in the notion of the 
species. Thus the notion of animal in- 
volves having the power of cognition, 
while the notion of man involves having 
the power of rational cognition. 

2. As we have said, any actual ex- 
istent which consists of stuff will also 
consist of form. But such an existent 
may be the raw material on which fur- 
ther forms of a more elaborate kind 
are imposed. Considered in that respect 
it is called materia secunda. The lowest 
members in the hierarchy of actual ex- 
istents are those substances which en- 
ter as stuff into the constitution of 
other substances, but whose own stuff 
is materia prima and not any actual sub- 
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stance. Such substances are called “ele- 
ments.” I shall not enter here into the 
details of the theory of the four ele- 
ments for that is merely obsolete 
physics. 

3. All changes are transformations. 
Stuff is neither generated nor destroyed 
in the course of nature. But we observe 
two very different kinds of change in 
the external world. In one kind we say 
that the same substance persists and 
that it has merely changed its state. 
Thus a man is sometimes awake and 
sometimes asleep; a body is sometimes 
cold and solid, sometimes hot and fluid; 
and so on. In the other kind of change 
we are tempted to say that a new sub- 
stance is generated and an old one de- 
stroyed. A typical example of the for- 
mer is when a caterpillar changes into a 
moth or a tadpole into a frog. A typical 
example of the latter is when a living 
organism dies and becomes a corpse. 

The distinction between these two 
kinds of change led to a distinction be- 
tween two kinds of form, accidental and 
substantial. When a certain body con- 
tinues to exist but changes, e.g., from 
the waking to the sleeping state or 
from the solid to the liquid state, its 
stuff keeps the same substantial form 
and merely exchanges one accidental 
form for another. But when an acorn 
becomes an oak tree or a caterpillar be- 
comes a moth, certain stuff acquires a 
new substantial form. Again, when a 
living being dies, the stuff-constituent 
in it loses its substantial form. It be- 
comes the stuff of a corpse, which is 
not a genuine substance but is a mere 
aggregate of bodies of various kinds, 
each with its own substantial form, but 
without any one substantial form hold- 
ing them together as a single living 
organism. 

4. Although there can be no stuff 
without form, St. Thomas holds that 
there can be, and in fact are, substances 





which are pure forms without stuff. Ac- 
cording to him, there is a whole hier- 
archy of angels, and each angel is a 
substantial form which exists in its own 
right and suffices without informing 
any stuff to constitute a complete sub- 
stance. 


MAN AND ANGEL 

We shall understand this doctrine 
better if we consider it in the light of 
St. Thomas’ account of the nature of 
man, as contrasted with angels on the 
one hand and with irrational animals on 
the other. 

He holds that men come at an im- 
portant dividing point in the scale of 
beings. They are the lowest kind of in- 
tellectual creatures and the highest kind 
of sensitive organic creatures. Above 
them are angels, pure intelligences with- 
out sensations and without bodies. Be- 
low them are irrational animals, living 
and sensitive but with no intellectual 
powers. The soul of an irrational animal 
is simply the form of its body, i.e., the 
agency which controls its growth, self- 
maintenance, self-repair and reproduc- 
tion. There is no reason to think that 
it does or could survive the death of 
its body. An angel has no body and no 
sensations; but it has what nothing be- 
low the level of man has, the power of 
intellectual cognition. By this St. Thom- 
as means the powers of contemplating 
universals; of knowing, believing and 
supposing general propositions; of see- 
ing logical connections and drawing in- 
ferences; and so on. Now a man re- 
sembles an irrational animal in having 
a body, in getting sensations from it 
and being moved and guided by the 
sensations which he gets. He resembles 
an angel in having the power of intel- 
lectual cognition, though he has it in 
a lower degree and in a less perfect 
form than any angel. 


St. Thomas concludes that a hu- 


man soul resembles a brute’s and differs 
from an angel’s in being a form which 
requires to be supplemented by appro- 
priate stuff in order to constitute a 
complete substance. On the other hand, 
he holds that it is not so completely 
bound up with its present body that it 
will necessarily cease to exist when the 
latter dies. His reason is the following 
It is true that intellectual cognition in 
man is the act, not of his soul alone, 
but of the individual composed of soul 
and body. It is Socrates, the psycho- 
physical individual, who sees logical con- 
nections and draws inferences; it is not 
Socrates’ soul in abstraction from his 
body. But, on the other hand, intellec- 
tual cognition does not take place by 
means of any special bodily organ, as 
seeing does by means of the eye and as 
hearing does by means of the ear. Nor 
are intellectual processes exclusively di- 
rected to subserving the biological needs 
of man considered as a living organism. 
St. Thomas held that these facts make it 
reasonable to believe that each human 
soul will in some sense survive the death 
of its present body. But even after the 
death of its body the soul will not be 
in the position of an angel, i.e., an intel- 
ligent self-subsistent form which needs 
no stuff to supplement it. On the con- 
trary, it is of the nature of a human soul 
to require to be united to a human body 
as form to stuff. Nay, more, it is of its 
nature to require to be united, not to 
just any human body, but to one of a 
unique kind specially adapted to it and 
to no other. Thus, although a human 
soul can exist temporarily in separation 
from its appropriate body, it is in an 
anomalous state during such periods 
and unable to perform its characteristic 
functions. Sensation has 
and memory and 
cognition are in abeyance. 
We may sum this up 
The soul of an irrational 


necessarily 
ceased, intellectual 
as follows 
animal is a 
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form which has only biological func- 
tions and which gives to the animal 
only such mental powers as are subser- 
vient to biological ends and depend on 
special bodily organs. An angel is a 
form which has no biological functions 
to fulfill, and therefore no cognitive 
powers which subserve biological ends 
and depend on special bodily organs. 
It has, on the other hand, the power 
of intellectual cognition. A human soul 
is a form which resembles the soul of a 
brute, in so far as it performs biologi- 
cal functions and gives to the man cer- 
tain cognitive powers (intellectual ones) 
which are not merely subservient to 
biological ends and do not depend on 
special bodily organs, though they do 
presuppose the existence and the prop- 
er functioning of the body. These cog- 
nitive powers are analogous to those 
of angels. But they are a pale reflexion 
of the latter, limited in all kinds of ways 
by the fact that a human soul of its 
nature requires to be supplemented by 
a human body, while an angelic form 
is of its nature complete in itself. 

St. Thomas draws certain import- 
ant conclusions from this theory of the 
natures of angels and of men. Since 
plurality of individuals of the same 
species depends on the presence of the 
same specific substantial form in dif- 
ferent portions of materia signata, and 
since angels are forms without stuff, 
it follows that there cannot be several 
angels of the same species. Each angel 
is the only member of its species, and 
there are as many species of angel as 
there are angels. The difference be- 
tween one species of angel and another, 
and therefore the difference between 
one angel and another, consists simply 
in the different degrees in which the 
generic power of rational cognition is 
actualized in one or another. No doubt 
there are such differences in degree 
of intellectual achievement among men 
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also. But here they are or may be ac- 
cidental, in so far as they depend on 
the suitability or unsuitability of the 
body as an instrument of thought, on 
whether it easily tires or gives distract- 
ing sensations. In the case of angels, 
who have no bodies, all such differences 
must be intrinsic and essential. 


ACTUALITY AND POTENTIALITY 


I pass now to the second of the 
fundamental concepts which I shall con- 
sider: actuality and potentiality. 


THE CAN BE 

Consider any individual substance 
of a certain specific kind, e.g., a certain 
mass of water. This is capable of being 
solid or liquid or gaseous. At normal 
atmospheric pressure it will be solid 
if the temperature is below 0°C, liquid 
if it is between 0°C and 100°C, and gas- 
eous if it is above 100°C. At every mo- 
ment in its history one or other of 
these alternative possibilities will be 
actualized and the other two will be 
mere potentialities. But these unactual- 
ized potentialities are not just nothing. 
When the water is actually solid it still 
has the property that it would melt and 
remain liquid if the temperature were 
between 0°C and 100°C, and it still has 
the property that it would evaporate 
and remain gaseous if the temperature 
were above 100°C. This is a specific 
property of water which distinguishes it 
from wax or from alcohol. 

This example is typical. Every sub- 
stance has a certain set of powers and 
dispositions, and each of these can be 
actualized in a certain number of alter- 
native and mutually exclusive occurrent 
states. The circumstances which pre- 
vail in the neighborhood at any mo- 
ment determine whether a certain dis- 
position shali then be actualized or shall 
remain altogether latent. If a certain 
disposition is to be actualized at a cer- 





tain moment, the prevailing circum- 
stances determine which particular one 
of the alternative possible modes of 
actualization shall then take place. 

The actual history of any substance 
may be summarized under the following 
two heads. 1. The passage of this, that, 
or the other of its dispositions from 
latency to activity and vice versa. An 
example would be the actualization of 
the inflammability of a mass of petrol 
when brought in contact with a flame 
in the presence of air. 2. The transition 
from potentiality to actuality and vice 
versa of this, that, or the other alterna- 
tive possible manifestations of a disposi- 
tion which is already in action. The 
change of a mass of petrol from the liq- 
uid to the gaseous or the solid state. 
when the temperature rises or sinks be- 
yond certain limits characteristic of pet- 
rol, would be an example of this. So at 
every moment in the history of a sub- 
stance there are the two correlated fac- 
tors of potentiality and actuality. Under 
the head of actuality we count the actual 
manifestation of each of its dispositions 
which is active at the moment. Under 
the head of potentiality we count any of 
its dispositions which may be wholly la- 
tent at that moment, e.g., the poison- 
ousness of arsenic which is safely shut 
up in a bottle, and also the alternative 
possible manifestations of each dispo- 
sition which is then active, the poten- 
tiality of becoming solid at temperatures 
below 0°C which is possessed by water 
in summer when it is liquid. 

I think that this should suffice to 
make the concept clear and to show 
that it is one that we cannot dispense 
with. It remains to consider certain im- 
portant applications which St. Thomas 
makes of it. 


SCALE OF REALITY 


According to him, there are two 
extremes in respect of actuality and 
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potentiality. At the one end is God and 
at the other is materia prima. God has 
no history. There is no sense in ascrib- 
ing latent dispositions to him or in sug- 
gesting that he has dispositions which 
manifest themselves now in one alter- 
native way and now in another. He is 
therefore described by St. Thomas as 
Pure Actuality. On the other hand, ma- 
teria prima, which is after all an ideal 
limit and not an actual existent, would 
have no positive nature of its own. 
It is the purely passive indifferent re- 
cipient of every form which requires 
stuff as its supplement. 

Every substance which comes be- 
tween these two extremes has both fac- 
tors. The general rule is that the higher 
anything comes in the scale the more 
extensive is the range of its powers and 
the more intensely and continuously are 
they manifested. In the case of men and 
substances below them there are always 
dispositions which are latent at any mo- 
ment. And the dispositions which are 
active manifest themselves in a series 
of successive total states which make up 
a life-history. But angels are neither 
timeless like God, nor do they have a 
variegated life-history like men and 
substances below men. St. Thomas gives 
the name aevum to that in their exist- 
ence which corresponds to duration in 
ours. 

I doubt whether I understand the 
notion of aevum, but I think that there 
are certain negative statements which 
can be made with fair confidence. In 
angelic cognition there is nothing analo- 
gous to the distinction between sleeping 
and waking, being more or less attentive 
and wakeful, and so on. There is also 
nothing analogous to the distinction be- 
tween remembering, perceiving and an- 
ticipating. It is all of the nature of per- 
ceiving, though it is not sense-percep- 
tion but intellectual intuition. Again, 
there is nothing like our experience of 
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turning attention now to one thing and 
then to another, or of gradually acquir- 
ing rational conviction about a proposi- 
tion by a process of inference. Thus the 
notion of potentiality would seem to 
have only a special and limited applica- 
tion to angels. The field of cognition of 
one angel may be wider than that of an- 
other; one may have more insight than 
another into general propositions and 
more power to intuit their detailed ap- 
plications; and one may see distinctions 
where another fails to do so. In such 
cases the former angel would be said 
to have more actuality and less unact- 
ualized potentiality than the other. 


ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE 
SET OF QUALITIES 

The last concept which I shall con- 
sider is one about which St. Thomas 
wrote a special tract, essence and exist- 
ence. Unfortunately I shall not have 
space to give more than a cursory ac- 
count of this important and difficult 
subject. The essence of any substance 
is that set of interconnected qualities, 
powers, modes of behavior, etc., which 
together constitute the central nucleus 
of its nature and mark it out from sub- 
stances of other kinds. It was held that 
in the case of every substance there is 
one and only one such set of properties. 
I believe this to be a mistake which 
was rendered plausible by the following 
two facts. One was the existence of gen- 
era and species in the technical biologi- 
cal sense. The other was the following 
fact about geometrical figures. In the 
case of any simple kind of geometrical 
figure, e.g., the ellipse, it is possible to 
take a few outstanding properties and 
to deduce from them all the other prop- 


erties which are common and peculiar 


to figures of that kind. And in the case 
of some kinds of geometrical] figures, 
e.g., the circle or the triangle, one such 
property or set of properties happens to 
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be particularly striking, so that almost 
anyone would be naturally inclined to 
choose it as the defining property. In 
the case of a circle, e.g., it is the prop- 
erty of having all its points at the same 
distance from a certain fixed point. 


? _ INSTANCES 

An essence marks out a possible 
substance or species of substances. But 
there are possible substances, e.g., drag- 
ons, which do not exist. Again, there 
are essences which have had instances 
but no longer have them. Again, the 
essence of the housefly has many in- 
stances in summer, each of which 
comes into being and away 
after a short time, and it has few 
if any instances in winter. Thus, in re- 
gard to any specific name, such as “do- 
do,” one can formulate two quite differ- 
ent questions. 1. “‘What is the essence of 
the dodo?” 2. “Does the essence of the 
dodo have instances?” The first is a 


passes 


question of definition and analysis. The 


second would commonly be formulated 
as: “Do dodos exist?” 

Now St. Thomas expressed the 
facts which I have just stated by saying 
that we can distinguish in any actual 
substance two factors, essence and ex- 
istence. Existence seems to be thought 
of here as something additional, of a 
quite peculiar kind, which accrues to an 
essence and is compresent with it in the 
case of any actual substance. I think 
that this is a most unfortunate and mis- 
leading way of analyzing the situation. 
It was probably made plausible by the 
following two facts. 1. The identity of 
grammatical form in Indo-European 
languages between two such sentences 
as “Lions roar” and “Lions exist.” 
2. The fact that, in contrasting a dead 
man or animal with itself when alive, 
we often say: “It has ceased to exist,” 
as if existence were a property which 
it had when alive and lost when it died. 





IMPLICATIONS 


It remains for us to see what use 
St. Thomas made of this doctrine. He 
held that there are two cases of the un- 
ion of essence and existence to be dis- 
tinguished. 


1. In certain substances, indeed in 
all that we are acquainted with, the 
connection between essence and exist- 
ence is contingent. There are lions and 
there are not and never have been drag- 
ons. But there is nothing in the essence 
of the lion to necessitate that there 
should be lions, and there is nothing in 
the essence of the dragon to make it 
impossible for there to be dragons. 


2. We can conceive that there 
might be essences which could not fail 
to be endowed with existence. If so, any 
substance which has such an essence 
will be such that its essence and its 
existence are connected like the equi- 
lateralness and the equiangularity of an 
equilateral triangle. Any such _ sub- 
stance would be eternal. It would not 
just exist through endless time; its ex- 
istence would be altogether non-tem- 
poral. 

Now St. Thomas holds that we can 
prove that there must be one, and can 
be only one essence which necessarily 
involves existence. Therefore there 
must be one and only one eternally ex- 
isting substance, the one that has that 
essence. He thinks that it can also be 
proved that all actual substances whose 
essences do not involve existence derive 
their existence from this one substance. 

But he holds, and it is an essential 
part of his theory, that all such proofs 
must be indirect. No human being in 
this life can have a sufficiently adequate 
idea of God’s essence to enable him to 
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see by inspection that there must exist 
a substance which has that essence. All 
our ideas of God are descriptive, and 
the description is always in terms of his 
relations to the rest of the universe. We 
may think of Him, as Aristotle did, as 
the “unchanging source of all change” 
and base an indirect argument for his 
existence on that description of him 
But the existence of God is not, and 
never could be, intuitively evident to a 
human being in this life; though it 
would be so to any being who had an 
adequate idea of God’s essence. Perhaps 
angels have such an idea, and perhaps 
just men made perfect will; but here 
and now no man has it. 

There is just one cautionary re- 
mark which I must make in conclusion 
I have ascribed to St. Thomas the doc- 
trine that God’s such that 
it is of necessity endowed with exist- 
ence. This implies that, even in the case 
of God, essence and existence are dis- 
though they are 
necessarily interconnected. One might 
compare them with the two factors of 
shape and size in an extended abject 
But it must be confessed that St. Thom- 
the 


essence is 


tinguishable factors, 


as repeatedly says that in 
of God essence and existence are identi- 
cal. If this is meant literally, it seems 
to me to be unintelligible nonsense. I 
think I could attach a meaning eithe1 
to the statement that of these 
terms is properly applicable to the 
unique case of God or to the state- 
ment that both remain distinct and ap 
plicable but that one necessarily in- 
volves the other in the case of God. But 
I can attach no meaning to the state- 
t in the case of God the words 

and “existence” are 
‘one and the same term. 
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THIS PROBLEM INCLUDES 


two questions: what is psychology and 
to what extent is psychology an ex- 
perimental science? In its etymological 
sense psychology is the science of the 
soul. However, the soul is not an object 
that can be observed. It does not give 
rise to an “experience.” It rather, 
an object inferred from certain aspects 
of experience. And the reasoning mind 
then considers it a “principle,”’ in the 
order of being, of these aspects of ex- 
perience. The soul an ontological 
principle, a meta-empirical or a meta- 
physical reality. In this sense psychol- 
ogy a philosophical science, the 
science which considers the principle 
of the activities proper to animate being. 

The historical development of psy- 
chology fits into this point of view. Psy- 
chology has always been considered as 


is, 


is 


is 


de 


Montpellier 


a part of philosophy. It is a part of 
the philosophical curriculum. However, 
in this study the activities of living being 
(at least some of them) were always 
equally a subject of consideration and 
analysis because the characteristics (at 
least certain of them) of these activities 
made it possible to infer the existence 
and the nature of the soul. 


EMPIRICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 


PSYCHOLOGY 

In the writings of the ancient phi- 
losophers, and even up to the modern 
period, the two orders of consideration 
(the empirically observable activities 
and the metaphysicially inferred soul) 
were not treated separately. But from 
the modern period onward philosophers 
carefully distinguished the two points 
of view. The empirical or experimental 





point of view gave rise to the study of 
activities as they are given in experi- 
ence. The philosophic point of view 
gave rise to the study of the “principles” 
of the activities. These principles were 
unobservable realities demanded by rea- 
son as necessary conditions, on the level 
of ontology, of the observable activities. 
But this distinction was not made 
at the same time for all the activities 
of living being when man was the sub- 
ject of study. Certain activities char- 
acteristic of life in its organic or vege- 
tative phases were the first to give rise 
to an autonomous empirical science. 
They seemed less immediately linked 
to the soul. And they could be studied 
“from the outside” as given in objec- 
tive experience just as what is “given” 
in experience of the physical world. 
Other activities, on the contrary, 
which characterize what is called sen- 
tient and rational life — activities of 
sensation, of feeling, of thought, of will 
— brought about an autonomous em- 
pirical science only much later (in the 
nineteenth century). These latter activi- 
ties, especially by reason of their non- 
spatial character, seemed to be more 
directly manifestations of the soul, their 
immaterial principle. They showed, 
moreover, a somewhat special charac- 
teristic, eminently subjective, because 
they were accessible and observable 


only by the “subject”’ where they took 
place. These “interior,” “mental,” “‘con- 
scious” activities were the only ones 
to be called “psychological.” 


EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY BECOMES DISTINCT 

One finds many analyses of these 
activities in the works of philosophers 
from the ancient period on. But it is 
only in the nineteenth century, with 
philosophers such as Herbart and Lotze, 
and especially with men of science such 
as Fechner and Wundt, that the data of 
empirical psychology have been organ- 
ized into a systematic experimental 
science. It is Wundt (1832-1920) surely 
who ought to be considered the true 
founder of experimental psychology and 
the first to give a precise definition of 
psychology understood as an empirical 
science. For Wundt, psychology is the 
science of experience Erfahrungswis- 
senschaft. It is the science of what 
is “experienced.” But it is necessary to 
add that it is the science of what is 
immediately experienced; for in some 
sense all the sciences are concerned with 
experience. 

Only psychology is concerned with 
the data of experience in their struc- 
ture and their immediate aspects as 
they appear directly in experience lived 
by the subject or as is commonly said, 
in their phenomenal aspects. The physi- 
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cal and natural sciences, on the other 
hand, are concerned with the data of 
experience as they reveal the structure 
of the object-in-itself, the object given 
only in mediated experience, more or 
less conceptualized and the product of 
reason, often far removed from the 
phenomenal data. The proper method 
of psychology so conceived is direct ob- 
servation by the subject himself of his 
immediate experience — more exactly, 
of the content of this experience. In a 
word, introspection. 


The distinction between mediate 
and immediate experience was _ intro- 
duced by Wundt to clarify the point of 
view proper to psychology. It was criti- 
cized, notably because the idea of a me- 
diate experience is somewhat contradic- 
tory: how can a datum of experience be 
only mediate? 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
AND THE SUBJECT 

Kilpe (1862-1915), another great 
name in the experimental psychology 
then aborning, proposed a slightly dif- 
ferent definition of psychology by in- 
troducing a distinction of points of view 
between psychology and the physical 
and natural sciences. Psychology is in- 
deed the science of the data of experi- 
ence, but these data are considered in 
their dependence on the subject in 
which they occur. Physics is accord- 
ingly a science of data of experience, 
but these data are considered as inde- 
pendent of the subject experiencing 
them. 


This distinction was taken up again 


by Titchener (1867-1927). What dis- 
tinguishes psychology from the other 
physical and natural sciences is not a 
difference of object but a difference of 
point of view. One psychologizes when 
he considers the data of experience in 
their relations of dependence or causal- 
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ity with respect to the subject. It is, 
therefore, the notion of “‘subject’”’ which 
constitutes the crux of the distinction. 
From what, however, does the notion of 
“subject” arise? Is the subject also a 
“datum” of experience? Is it a “datum” 
by the same token that other “data” 
are such? Or does it have certain char- 
acteristics which distinguish it from the 
others? The writers mentioned were 
scarcely explicit in this matter. How- 
ever, they seem to have understood the 
notion of subject in the sense which 
the current language of psychology 
gives to it. 


EXPERIENCE AND INTENTIONALITY 


For Brentano (1838-1917), a con- 
temporary of Wundt but representing 
a less experimental orientation despite 
the title of his principal work (Psy- 
chologie vom empirischen Standpunkte, 
1874), psychology is the science of im- 
mediate experience but only of a part 
of that experience. Experience gives 
us two things: objects or contents and 
acts or processes essentially subjective. 
The acts constitute the domain of psy- 
chology. Thus, for example, when one 
hears a sound, the sound is not a psychic 
phenomenon, but the act of hearing it 
is. For Brentano the act is never separa- 
ble from its object. The act contains the 
object “intentionally.” Brentano says 
that the act is characterized by an “im- 
manent objectivity.” 

If these definitions do not com- 
pletely agree, they do so in their com- 
mon affirmation about the object of 
empirical psychology: the data of im- 
mediately lived experience, inasmuch as 
this experience is bound up with a sub- 
ject which is characterized above all 
by activities such as knowing, feeling, 
willing. These “data” include sensory 
qualities, interior states, acts that exist 
only for the subject and can be ob- 
served by that subject alone. These phe- 





nomena of man’s inner life, of his men- 
tal life, of his consciousness, imply the 
method of introspection. At the end of 
the last century psychology was built 
according to such an understanding. In 
effect, these “data” have formed the 
object of “experience” in the technical 
sense of that term: not only experience 
involved in controlled and systematic 
observation, but also the experience of 
experimentation properly so called. But 
because of its object and method what 
resulted was an experimental science 
essentially subjective. 


OBJECTIVITY AND INTROSPECTION 

Little by little in the first years of 
the twentieth century appeared a new 
orientation which would lead to funda- 
mental changes in the definition of the 
object of psychology. From being an 
essentialy subjective science, as it was 
in its beginnings, psychology tended to 
become an objective study, something 
of an extension of the biological 
sciences. This change in point of view 
~ame from several influences. 

One should note, first of all, the 
difficulties in using the method of intro- 
spection. Such a method applies only in 
very limited conditions. It cannot be 
used with very young children, nor with 
primitive peoples, nor with the abnor- 
mal. And in the case of the normal 
adult it requires a systematic appli- 
cation which is not always possible. 
When certain conditions obtain, it 
seems to require the impossible of a 
subject. How, for example, is one to 
observe himself with precision and ex- 
actitude when he is experiencing a mild 
emotional state? Comte commented 
long ago — and his comment has often 
been repeated — that it is hardly pos- 
sible to stand in a window and watch 
oneself passing in the street below. 

But perhaps it was the necessity 
of resolving practical problems of hu- 


man conduct (the causes of success and 
failure in school and in the professions, 
the determination and measurement of 
aptitudes and performance) that turned 
psychology in a direction apparently 
quite different from the one taken ini- 
tially. This change of orientation and 
point of view led finally to what is 
-alled today the psychology of behavior, 
set forth as a strictly objective psychol- 
ogy. But this came about gradually. 
One of the stages of transition between 
introspective psychology and the cur- 
rent behavioristic psychology was the 
functional point of view as that was de- 
veloped and put forth at the beginning 
of this century through the influence of 
men like James and Dewey in America 
and Janet and Claparéde in Europe. 


STRUCTURE VERSUS FUNCTION 

The functional point of view is 
opposed to the structural. The descrip- 
tion of the datum and of the manner in 
which the datum is present character- 
izes the structural point of view. The 
functional is marked by research into 
the efficient and final causes of what 
is given the capabilities and ap- 
titudes or the results and ends achieved 
According to the functional point of 
view it is no longer the content of the 
inner life, nor even activity in its prop- 
er structure that is analyzed and 
studied. Rather, it is the way in which 
an activity is related to its determining 
conditions and achieves its end. In a 
word, it is the way an act exercises a 
certain “function.” 

This places psychology on the level 
of the biological sciences and makes it 
something of an extension of these 
sciences. Just as one studies in biology 
the functions of nutrition, respiration 
and reproduction, so one would study in 
psychology the functions of knowledge 
(perception, memory, understanding). 
appetition (tendency), affectivity and 
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reaction. It is, then, no longer a ques- 
tion of describing interior states, but 
of making precise the conditions which 
determine them and the degree of suc- 
cess and appropriateness of an action 
occurring under a given set of con- 
ditions. 

Psychology certainly acquires in 
this way a more elevated status of 
objectivity. Up to a certain point, in 
fact, a function can be defined and char- 
acterized by objective traits and from 
an external vantage point. But can it 
be totally objective, as is the case with 
the functions studied in physiology for 
example? The partisans of the function- 
alistic point of view are scarcely ex- 
plicit on this point. Their terminology 
is partly the same as that of the intro- 
spectionist psychologists. They use the 
terms “knowledge,” “tendency,” “per- 
ception,” “emotion,” etc. in a sense not 


always different from that of the struc- 
turalist psychologists. But it is in be- 
coming a science of behavior that psy- 


chology tends to become a true science, 
objective and positive in the Comtian 
sense of that term. 


STIMULUS AND RESPONSE 

This revolution was completed in 
1913 with J. B. Watson (“Psychology as 
the Behaviorist Views It,”” Psychological 
Review, 1913, XX). Psychology is de- 
fined thereafter as the science of be- 
havior. It has become a “behaviorism.” 
But what must one understand by the 
notion of behavior? According to Wat- 
son behavior is an objectively observ- 
able reaction to an equally observable 
stimulus, a reaction having the char- 
acter of an adaption to environment. 
Stimulus and response, however, are 
defined in physical terms: stimuli are 
the active forces of the physico-chemi- 
cal environment; reactions are the mo- 
tor or glandular activities of the organ- 
ism. 
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According to this way of thinking, 
sensation, for example, is defined by the 
motor or verbal reaction of discrimina- 
tion. Watson introduces, however, the 
notion of an “implicit” reaction or move- 
ment. Such is the case with subvocal 
verbal reactions which occur, accord- 
ing to him, in “thinking” or “feeling.” 
These would be motor or glandular re- 
actions which are subliminal or practi- 
cally unobservable. 


MOLAR AND MOLECULAR BEHAVIOR 


It is evident that such a definition 
of behavior does away with every dis- 
tinction between psychology and physi- 
ology. To maintain a separation and 
justify the independent existence of 
psychology, representatives of behavior- 
ism, Tolman notably (Purposive Be- 
havior in Animals and Men. New York 
1932), made a distinction between glob- 
al or “molar” behavior and partial or 
“molecular” behavior. Psychology is 
characterized by the global point of 
view which considers behavior as the 
reaction of the whole. 

But what is a reaction of the whole, 
a reaction having a global character? 
Is it a reaction which puts into play 
the totality of effectors? Surely not, 
for reactions such as reading, writing, 
speaking, etc. could scarcely be be- 
havior then. Is this global reaction one 
having a more or less constant schemat- 
ic form despite variations in the details 
of execution? Doubtlessly; but this 
character of “form” or “structure,” in 
the sense given to it by Gestalt psychol- 
ogy, is found already in physiological 
and organic reactions. This was pointed 
out by Gestalt psychology itself in the 
case of physico-chemical reactions. So 
it cannot be a schematic form which 
constitutes the special mark of behavior. 
To justify this special character and, as 
a consequence, the very existence of 
psychology, Tolman proposed to add 





intentionality to the molar character. 
This intentionality was considered an 
objective mark of behavior. 

For Tolman, in effect, the inten- 
tional character is a character “imma- 
nent” in external behavior. It is in- 
scribed in the very traits of behavior, 
notably under the form of persistence 
of an action until a result is reached and 
of adaptability seen in an increasingly 
rapid selection in the reaction leading 
to the desired result. 

Other authors, Lorenz (“The Com- 
parative Method of Studying Innate Be- 
havior Patterns,” Physiological Mecha- 
nisms in Animal Behavior Cambridge 
University Press 1950) and Tinbergen 
(The Study of Instinct Oxford: Claren- 
don Press 1951), for example, express 
themselves in an analogous way. For 
them the intentional character, the 
essential and objective trait of behavior, 
appears in the reactions known as pur- 
suit or search, which are marked by 
persistence in attaining an invariable re- 


sult or end through variable movements. 


From the objective point of view, of 
purely external observation, this means 
that diverse actions may terminate in 
the same way. One might say also that 
these actions possess a “directional” 
character or aspect in the sense that 
E. S. Russell (The Directiveness in Or- 
ganic Activities Cambridge University 
Press 1945) has given to this term. But 
is this truly a special mark of behavior? 
It seems not, for many phenomena of 
the physical and chemical world mani- 
fest the same character: for example, 
water descending from a mountainside, 
filings in a magnetic field, etc. At most, 
there is between these phenomena and 
behavior a difference in the degree to 
which the actions culminating in the 
same end may vary from one another. 


From the point of view of behavior- 
ism, of behavior considered as an ob- 


ject to be viewed entirely from without, 
it seems quite difficult to characterize 
the reaction of behavior in a way suffi- 
ciently singular to distinguish it from 
other phenomenal reactions of the or- 
ganic and physico-chemical world. 


BEHAVIOR AND CONSCIOUS INTENTION 

Some writers, however, understand 
the notion of behavior in a sense much 
wider and in reality quite different from 
the foregoing. They include the inner 
aspect of conduct, its motivation, its 
more or less conscious and more or less 
explicit intentions. Understood in this 
way, the notion of behavior surely pos- 
sesses an intentional character. But in- 
tentionality is defined here not only by 
the attainment of a certain result but 
by the movement toward an end more 
or less clearly “sought after,”” more or 
less clearly “foreseen” or “known.” In 
other words, the outcome is then an 
“end.” But then by implying the re- 
lated ideas of “tendency” and “knowl- 
edge”’ the intentionality seems to be 
essentially dependent upon introspective 
analysis. And it is only as immediate as- 
pects of our interior experience that we 
grasp the activities of “‘tencency,” of 
“intention,” of “finality.” 

This enlarged concept of behavior 
and of conduct was that especially of 
Janet and McDougall. It is found also 
perhaps in a less explicit way in certain 
writers who emphasized the dynamic 
character, its relation of dependence on 
needs and tendencies (Lewin, Wood- 
worth) or even on the unconscious 
(Freud, Adler). 

The object of psychology since its 
establishment as an experimental sci- 
ence has undergone an evolution that 
cannot be doubted. It has moved from 
the study of the phenomena of the in- 
terior life to the study of the phenomena 
of behavior. However, if the notion of 
behavior is taken in the larger sense 
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just mentioned, the distinction is not 
nearly as radical as it seems at first 
glance. 


THE TWO FACES OF BEHAVIOR 


One could say — and this is the 
position that we propose — that it is 
indeed behavior that ought to be the 
object studied in scientific psychology. 
But behavior possesses two aspects: an 
external or physical aspect made up of 
movements, gestures, secretary func- 
tions (qualitative changes of a physical 
or chemical nature observable from 
without) and an inner or physical as- 
pect appearing in the subjective experi- 
ence of “knowledge,” “tendency” and 
“affectivity” (phenomena observable 
only by the subject in which they oc- 
cur). But these two aspects are always 
related and complementary. Behavior is 
both an external reaction and an inner 
experience. It is a psycho-physical phe- 
nomenon. 

It is an external reaction, for no 


activity of the living human system can 
be exercised without the intervention 
of a mechanism or of a material com- 


ponent; it is always dependent on spatio- 
temporal conditions. To this extent ac- 
tivity is observable from without and 
can become the object of factual state- 
ments and analyses. It is also an inte- 
rior experience, presented first of all 
perhaps under the form of the experi- 
ence of a tendency, of an intention. It 
is the tendency, or the intention, which 
confers on behavior its unity and its 
meaning despite the variety of its ex- 
ternal aspects or even of its objective 
results. It is intentionality, as we have 
said, which makes of behavior a_ phe- 
nomenon distinct from the phenomena 
of the physico-chemical world. 


TWO METHODS REQUIRED 
The study of behavior demands the 
use of objective methods and introspec- 
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tion. In the study of the behavior of 
another particularly, it will be necessary 
to use the methods of description and 
objective analysis in what concerns the 
external aspect of this behavior in re- 
lation to the external aspect of the be- 
havior of the experimenter. On the 
other hand, the introspective method, in 
what concerns the internal aspect of 
the behavior of the observer, will serve 
to “interpret” the external behavior ob- 
served in another. That is to say, it will 
reach the internal state of the other in 
an indirect manner. This interpretation 
or indirect grasp will not generally re- 
quire genuine analogous reasoning, but 
will involve a quasi-immediate process 
of projection by reason of the close cor- 
respondence between the two aspects of 
the observer’s behavior. Concerning 
this it must be noted that linguistic 
terms are only a form of behavior more 
richly nuanced than many other forms, 
but are not any privileged means of at- 
taining directly to the interior aspect of 
another’s behavior . 

In seeing in behavior an essentially 
complex phenomenon possessing an ex- 
ternal and an interior appearance one 
ends up with the introspectionists’ point 
of view: an analysis of immediate ex- 
perience. Is this the phenomenological 
point of view? In a certain sense it is. 
For in phenomenology as in empirical 
psychology there is question of a des- 
cription of lived experience. But in the 
analysis of empirical psychology the da- 
ta of experience are considered to be 
pure facts, having the objective charac- 
ter of something “given,” even in the 
case of interior experience. These data 
doubtlessly concern the “subject,” but 
the latter is itself viewed as an object 
among other objects. In the phenom- 
enological analysis, which one might 
consider the descriptive stage of philos- 
ophy, these same data of experience 
are viewed as revealing the nature of 





the subject, as expressing its modes of 
being and its existential relations with 
the world surrounding it. In this in- 
stance the data concern the nature of 
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